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American Literature 


By John Calvin Metcalf, Litt. D. 






Professor of English Literature in Richmond College, Professor of English 
Literature in University of Virginia Summer School, author of History 






of English Literature. 













A fuller treatment of Southern writers is to be found in this work than 






in other volumes of similar size on American literature. In the last decade 


or two the recognition of the literature contribution of the South has steadily 






grown, until the space alloted to the subject has assumed respectable 





proportions. In recent histories it covers many pages. Even yet, however, 






we have only imperfectly come to understand the far-reaching consequence 






in our literary development of the writings of men and women in the South 






since 1870; while the sterling worth of a few older authors is just now be- 






coming more apparent as we are getting far enough away from the adverse 






conditions under which they wrote to see things in right perspective. In this 






account of American literature ample space has been given to this group, in the 






conviction that its variety and peculiar quality should have wider recognition. 






415 Pages. INustrated. Price, postpaid, $1.25 





Let Us B. F. Jouxson Pus. Co., Riehmond, Va 


Gentlemen:— Please send me your booklet containing 


Send You specimen pages from Metealf’s American Literature and 


Metcalf’s English Literature, also the Book of Opinions. 


Sample Signed 
Pages | 
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State Co-operative Teachers’ Agency 
For over fifty years it has been the custom 
and school officials to work 
through teachers’ agencies. The Jowurnat. 
being closely connected with the State Depart- 
f Education and all educational activi- 
the State, believes that it is in a posi- 


fon to aid all persons concerned and has en- 
tere] this field of educational work. 
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for teachers 


ment 


ties 1 





Our object in establishing this organization 
which will be known as the State Co-operative 
Teachers’ Agency, is two-fold :—First, to pro- 
vide an up-to-date, efficient agency that will 
aid all teachers in securing positions for which 
their qualifications fit them. Second, to pro- 
vide a means for furnishing school officials 
with teachers whose records and qualifications 
have been carefully investigated. We wish to 
serve as a clearing-house and information bu- 
reau to school officials and teachers, and to 
earry on the investigation that is absolutely 
essential to all concerned. 

The fundamental principle of our agency 
is that it is not an organization conducted for 
profit to anyone. It is literally a teachers 
agency,—an agency formed essentially to aid 
and serve the teachers without a desire to 
make a profit. This is shown by the fact that 
we shall charge only 3 per cent commission 
for locating teachers, as against 5 per cent 
charged by all other agencies. We are making 
this charge in order to cover the necessary 
running expenses and to pay those doing the 
work a moderate salary. If there remains a 
surplus in the treasury at the end of the year. 
it will be used to reduce the fees charged or 
applied to the teachers’ pension fund. 

We wish the school officials in the State to 
consult us when in need of teachers to fill va- 
eancies. feeling that we shall be absolutely 
fair. impersonal, and strictly honest in all mat- 
ters. We wish them to that every 
teacher enrolling with us will be carefully in- 
vestigated, and that all recommendations will 
be passed on personally by the managers who 
are school men and have had a number of 
years experience in judging the ability ot 
teachers. 

We wish all teachers, who desire to enroll 
with us. to know that on account of the low 
fees. we expect their hearty co-operation. We 


know 


also wish them to feel that this is virtually 
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their agency and that we want their support. 
In every way possible we desire to make this 
a co-operative agency, and we shall be glad t: 
have suggestions from teachers and_ school 
officials, and to hear from anyone whom we can 
serve, 

All communication should be addressed to 
State («-operative Teachers’ Agency, care of 
Virginia Journal of Edueation, Chamber of 


Commerce Building. Richmond, Va. 


s. © 


The Plus Service 
In contracts for business employment sharp 


limits are set. There are usually no margins. 


So much work, so much salary—these are the 


spiked boundaries. Behind these boundaries 


stand the Courts of law, safeguarding the 
rights of the innocent and punishing the 


offenses of the evil. Their powers are invoked 
where contracts are broken, and contracts are 
broken where honest disagreeinents occur as 
to their terms, or where one or more parties 
In short 


contracts are drawn as safeguards against hu- 


wilfully disregard their provisions. 


man frailty. 

Years since men recognized the fact that the 
common law was too rigid a guardian—that its 
provisions of steel were often capable of work- 
ing hardships upon entirely innocent people. 
Hence equity 
Much later came the sane force of arbitration 


courts of were established. 
as an active substitute for the mailed fist of 
war—both of these appellate forces relying 
upon the virtues of justice and mercy and rea- 
Men. 
in their ordinary dealings with one another. 


found that they too could allow margins of 


son for their support and permanence. 


trust and confidence, and hence the growth in 
commercial life of cheques, notes, bonds and 
paper currency—each and every one of them a 
mere promise to pay and each a draft upon 
the honor of mankind. 

And so, the hard-fisted 
world have grown up the sweet flowers of con- 


trust. and capital and labor are 


even 1n business 


fidence and 


finding. as assets of great value, the plus vir- 
tues of marginal service and faith. Men and 


women are coming to realize that it pays in 
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moral and material ways to overwork sone. 
of ironbound contracts 

of generous value to the 
voluntary faith and 
This plus action humanizes the business wor 
and in a vital sense spiritualizes it also. As 
the outgrowth of something fine and splenlid, 
its appeal is of the highest significance, Jt 
marks the triumph of the better self over ey 


what the demands 
to place something 


score of self-sacrifice 


vironment. and the rewards of. selfish ends 
The extra effort brings its own reward too—, 
very sweet and a very comforting satisfaction 
of heart. 

We fancy that margins of conscience yield 
in school work than in an 


What splendid 


richer fruitage 


other phase of human effort. 


‘dividends are possible where young bodies ani 


souls are to be developed, and where the local 
community has sore need of energizing fore 
and initiative ! 

To the and overstrained teacher the 
mere suggestion of this plus work may seem 


tried 


cruel and inconsiderate, yet it is in this sphere 
that the and fairest rewards of 
scholar’s life are to be found. 

be spent for humanity is the highest form of 
earthly happiness, says George Eliot. Th: 


sweetest 
To spend and 


teacher who dees not know, or who cannot find 
time for this plus service—for the cultivation 
of these margins given to God and to con 
science, has missed the supremest joy of his 
high calling. 


ss s 


An Interesting War Letter 


Under date of October 2nd, Dr. Edwin A 
Alderman wrote the following 
letter from England to a New York friend: 

“T dare not attempt to analyze here th 
My sympathies are wit! 
the Allies, not because I dislike the wonderft! 
Germanic but because I that 
Prussian autocracy and belated mediaev«! an: 
bitions have turned the mighty German rae 


interesting 


eauses of this war. 


race, believ: 


into wrong courses. Their ideals are wrong 
from the standpoint of a democrat. They ar 


mad with a sense of power and a desire for 
their turn at domination. rome. 
Spain. France, England have had thi 


world 
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ings. (ive us ours,’ has been in their hearts 
nee i970. The war, of course, is insensate 
nd \ocked, and should never have fallen out 
mong civilized men living rationally. But 
Europe is a cock-pit, not a home for peace and 
rder, and it must be changed or there will be 
yy peace in the world, The Germanic desire to 
yeorporate the Balkan Peninsula in their 
oheme is the real cause of this war. An Em- 
vire from the Baltie to the Persian Gulf, and 
yeilentally a Germanized France and a weak- 
eed England. It was the collision between 
Slay and the Teuton in one very real sense. I 
predict they will all be fighting Russia by 
Lo, 
“Ultimately the war, perhaps, was inevitable 
s the mind and nervous system of Europe is 
ustituted. Proximately Germany is respon- 
sible, net the Kaiser so much as the Military 
Hureaucracy which surrounds him. The gen- 
ile, idealistic Germans have become under the 
new teachings of their historians and philos- 
ophers the most arrogant and efficient race 
‘ince the Caesars. But in my judgment they 
will be beaten and the Allies will dictate the 
terms of peace and rearrange the map of 
Kurope in some great Congress similar to, but 
wer, | pray, than the Congress of Vienna 
nisi. They ought to hold it in Brussels in 
ompliment to the idealism and good faith, as 
ell as the unparalleled suffering of the Bel- 
The United States somehow should 
ave a big say in this Congress. T do not 
iope for the total cessation of war in centuries, 
though it is the deadliest crime in the world. 
\il the power to make it should be taken away 
from proud kings and stubborn chancellors 
ul secret diplomacy and armaments should 
e controlled if not ended. 


" 


flans 


“This war will be fought to a finish. Peace. 
patched by amiable compromise. and lull 
Would be hideous folly. It should be such a 
peace that wise men could find time to strike 
il the root of misgovernment and the badly 
ordered political arrangements in Europe and 
ie world. In the meantime, T send my re- 


hewe congratulations to our old hackneyed 


rien! Christopher Columbus, for his foresight 


discovering America. It is today. by rea- 
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son of its ideals, its power, its history as the 
most venerable democracy in the world, the 
moral referee, the spiritual arbiter of the 
world. The exalted character and unfailing 
good sense of our President adds to this power 
now, and it is heartening to me to see in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France and England, how 
everybody craves America’s good opinion. We 
should remain strictly neutral in act and deed. 
but we should study this war in cause, method 
and effect as we never studied anything before, 
and when our conclusions are reached and the 
time is fit, we should utter them to the world 
and translate our judgments into terms of law. 
treaty and public opinion. America holds the 
future if democracy is not an outworn creed. 
and it is not. It is the religion of honest men 
and God help those who seek to limit it! 

“My stars! What a letter! I dare not re- 
read it and pray your forgiveness for its 
length, discursiveness and incoherence. I 
shall be very happy to touch my native soil 
and go to work.” 


ss Ss S 


Lost Love 


In a contest conducted by the New York 
Times to determine the favorite short pcem of 
a number of literary people whom the Times 
polled for this purpose, Theodosia Garrison, 
who writes very acceptable verse herself, voted 


for the following, by Andrew Lang: 
S e > 


Who wins his love shall lose her, 
Who loses her shall gain; 

For still the spirit wooes her— 
A soul without a stain 

And memory still pursues her 
With longings not in vain! 


He loses her who gains her, 
Who watches day by day 

The dust of time that stains her, 
The griefs that leave her gray. 

The flesh that yet enchains her, 
Whose grace hath passed away. 
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Oh, happier he who gains not 
The Love some seem to gain; 

The joy that custom stains not 
Shall still with him remain; 

The loveliness that wanes not, 
The love that ne’er can wane. 


In dreams she grows not older, 
The lands of Dreams among; 
Though all the world wax colder, 

Though all the songs be sung; 
In dreams doth he behold her, 
Still fair and kind and young. 


1 % 


A few 


Lynchburg, 


Mr. EF. C. Glass, of 
his 387th year as 
superintendent of schools. In length of ser- 
vice he is a patriarch in Virginia, leaving such 
“hoys” as Superintendent Hall, West, Mears. 


weeks since. 


rounded out 


Watson, Hulvey. Beckham and Lewis in the 
twilight zone of first razor adolescence! How 


young and cubbish they must seem to him with 
their sophomoric circles of twenty-five, twenty- 
six, and twenty-eight years of greenish official- 
dom! And yet some of them have a cheap re- 
venge, which the Journan defies them to use 
but which it proposes to drag out in order that 
their “gosling” days of school service may not 


seem so intolerably raw. When Mr. Glass was 
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sucking sugar rags, and delighting enrapture| 
parents by such cogent reasoning as “oo"— 
“z00"—“goo,” these men (or some of them!) 
were charging up the heights of Gettysburg 
riding down the Valley with Jackson or urg. 
ing Old Joe Hooker “to come out of the Wil. 
derness!” A cheap revenge certainly (sinc 
Mr. Glass couldn’t help himself), yet one of 
some mitigating force in the realm of bras: 
buttons, “censored histories” and deathles 
glory! 

To these unhappy youths we would urge 
Kipling’s advice: “Lie still and grow!” 1 
Mr. would tender our 
felicitations. 


Glass we sincerest 


Read Forms E—Numbers 18 and 19 


With this issue of Tur Journau we sen 
out as supplements Forms E—No’s. 18 and 1). 
two most important circulars published by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. No 
teacher should fail to read these circulars. 
Form E—No: 18 gives the regulations for the 





examination of teachers, as well as the topical 
outlines of subjects required. Form E—No. 1! 
relates to the certification of teachers. Those 
who purpose trying the uniform examinations 
will find in the two circulars much information 
that will prove suggestive and helpful. 





NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, ‘Secretary State Board of Education 


Disagreeable weather, impassable county 
roads presenting a loblolly of mud, and press- 
ing internal matters which would suffer no 
postponement, for the last thirty days have 
prevented much outside activity on the part 
of those directly associated with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The inspectors, it 
is true, have ventured afield on several occa- 
sions, but they have had many difficulties to 
overcome and openly avow a longing for the 
happy renascent season which is heralded by 
“bursting buds” and chirping bluebirds. 


State Superintendent Stearnes, figuratively 
speaking at least, has been chained to his big 
mahogany desk, for business of grave import: 
ance has kept him in Richmond. It is reveal- 
ing no secret to say that much of his time ani 
thought has been required in connection wit! 
the approaching text book adoption. Those o! 
the outside can scarcely imagine the strain and 
labor connected with this responsible work. 
One might well wonder how the State > 
intendent and his associates on the Virginia 
Board of Education have been able to -tan! 


per- 
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mer the burden. Considerably over one 
isanil books of one sort or the other have 
wen ollered by the publishers and their re- 
gective merits have been persuasively ex- 
jvited by the representatives of the compet- 
But it is wearisome to have text 
jooks for breakfast, supper and dinner, and 
then between meals, 

Added to all this was the legislative inquiry 
sto the cost of Virginia’s text books—a 
«arching inquiry which went to the very bot- 
wm of things and clarified many points about 

ich the public mind has been more or less 


tii 
uu 


PHE STATE BOARD COMMENDED 


The report of the Committee of Solons who 
| the “probing’—pardon that badly fraz- 
el-out newspaper word “probing,” O gentle 
Jer!—-was in every way complimentary to 
ie State Board. But we shall let the docu- 
nent speak for itself. Here it is:— 


To the General Assembly: 

Your committee, appointed under the fore- 
ging resolution, respectfully reports as fol- 
lOWS: 

|. Whether the State of Virginia has been 
discriminated against in the price of text 
vooks for use in the public schools. 

There have been found some cases of dis- 
cimination against the State of Virginia. 
which the Attorney-General is now investigat- 
ing with a view of instituting legal proceed- 
ings against the publishing houses charged 
with the offense. 

2, What legislation is necessary to insure 
tis State a price on text books as low as any 
other State in the Union, and any sub-division 
thereof ? 

Since the introduction of the above resolu- 
ton. the Attorney-General has drafted a bill 
Senate Bill No. 56). which has at this time 


passed the Senate and is now on the House 
and in our opinion will give the 
‘ate Board of Education power to procure 
ks at a better price than now obtains. 
3. Such other matters or legislation as the 


Calend 


text ho 
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committee may deem necessary to carry into 
effect the object of this resolution. 

Heretofore, the State Board of Education. 
under the law, has been compelled to contract 
for prices on a net retail basis. 

Many other States have contracted for text 
books on a net wholesale price, and limited the 
amount allowed for distribution, thereby ap- 
parently reducing the cost to the school pa- 
tron. The bill now pending enables the State 
Board of Education to contract for distribu- 
tion, and may thereby effect a saving by that 
method. 

Your committee desires to say that, in its 
opinion, the State Board of Education is com- 
posed of men of high character and integrity. 
and is earnestly endeavoring to serve the State 
in the best manner possible, and any charges 
to the effect that their actions are influenced 
by selfish or ulterior motives are without foun- 
dation in fact and absolutely unsupported by 
any evidence introduced at the hearing. 

Your committee would recommend to the 
board for their most careful and earnest con- 
sideraticn the following matters: 

! Less frequent change in text books used 
in the schools, as in a great number of cases 
the yurchase of text books is of serious con- 
sideration to the heads of families through- 
out the State. 

2. The question of distribution, as in our 
opinion a saving could be effected in that man- 
ner. 

3. The question of renting of plates by the 
State and the publishing of text books by con- 
tract. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


JULIEN GUNN, 
Chairman; 

YEORGE T. RISON, 

JAMES E. CANNON, 


S. H. LOVE, 
GRAHAM B. HOBSON. 


February 11, 1915. 


At this writing it would seem that the day 
is not far distant when the new list of books 
will be announced. 
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PLANNING FOR NEW COURSE OF STUDY 

As soon as possible after the new contracts 
have been entered into, the work of revising 
the present course of study will be begun; in- 
deed, definite steps in that direction already 
have been taken, On Friday, February 12th. 
the appointed by the Division 
School Superintendents of the State to lend 


a helping hand in this important business, met 


committee 


in Richmond with Superintendent Stearnes 
Supt. C. B. Bowry 
of Burkeville, acted as chairman and Super- 


and the State Inspectors. 


intendent W. T. Hodges, of Alexandria, served 
as secretary. 

After a conference of several hours it was 
decided to apportion the werk of revision 
among three sub-committees, each to be com- 
posed of four superintendents or State inspec- 
tors as follows: 


Committee on Primary Grades—Chairman. 


W. 7. Hodges, Third Grade: OF B. 30Wwry. 
Second Grade: W. C. Edmondson. First 


Grade; C. W. Dickinson, Fourth Grade. 

Committee on Grammar Grades—Chairman. 
M. PD. Hall. Sixth Grade: Frank T. West. 
Sixth Grade; G. G. Joynes, Fifth Grade; A. 
H. Foreman, Seventh Grade. 

Committee on High Schools—Chairman. 
John B. Terrell. E. E. Worrell, Harris Hart. 
and F. B. Fitzpatrick. 

It goes without saying that the views of 
Virginia’s more experienced teachers will also 
be sought and utilized in connection with the 
new course of study. In short, the work of 
to borrow the witty expression of 
“up 


revision 
will move 
and and This 
that each grade and each separate subject will 
be considered and that the whole will then be 


one of the superintendents 


down ere SSWI1se, too.” means 


correlated and harmonized by the best peda- 


gogical talent that the State can command. 


CERTIFICATION CIRCULAR PRINTED 


Teachers throughout Virginia especially 
those nurturing ambitions to procure higher 
will be interested to 
No. 19, 


grades of certificates 


know that Form E the certification 
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circular of the Department—is now ready { 
distribution. It may be had for the lil 
Those who fail to get copies from their divi 
sion superintendents will be furnished this 
breezy literature by State Inspector FE. 7 
Worrell. Many have been the times When In. 
spector Worrell has burned the midnight ij 
in the preparation of Form E—No. 19, ]; 
has been his laudable ambition to make th 
circular so plain and clear that he who runs 
may read and understand it. 


Heretofore some 
apparently have run in an effort to avoid read. 
ing the publication, but if they did, a 
mistake made. Teachers. and all, 
should be familiar with Form E—No. 19. Ie. 


great 
was one 
norance of its provisions may jeopardize th. 
renewal of one’s certificate. 

Speaking of certificates, we naturally cone 
to the mother of uniform examinations—the 
Dameoclean sword that hangs over the heads 
of so many nervous educators and would-be 
educators. At the January meeting of the 
State Board the following dates were fixed 
for the vear 1915: 

Spring Examinations—April 15, 16, 17. 

Summer Examinations—July 21, 22, 23. 

It is always easy to tell somebody else hy 
to stand an examination so these “news notes 
shall cautiously abstain from offering advice 
along that line to the timorous. Some cons 
lation, however, ought to come with cur as 
surance that the superintendents and Depart- 
ment examiners always give teachers thie bene 
fit of every doubt when considering the papers 
of applicants for certificates. 

SMILING 


MR. TERRELL TOSSES BOUQUETS 


“Tt’s a insp ition. 


Savs Inspector Terrell, “to visit a sch 


great privilege and 
wihiere 
every child from the six-year old to the eigl 
teen-vear-old is deeply in earnest: alout 

work and where the very atmosphere of 
school room and the face of each pu hears 
the impress of the spirit of a great acher 
who counts the training of the heart ©! eqt 
importance with the training of the lea’ 
Thus commented Mr. Terrell when he}! 


bd : £ ¢ 
a week or so ago from an Inspection ©! 
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He thinks that the 


yt Po ut High School. 
Y tor e] if this school is due to the fact that 
King, br out of the six teachers in the school have 
divide) their same positions for periods ranging 
iis ter to twenty-five vears. “The associate 
EB wycipl he states further, “has taught at 
In. Point for twenty-five years and the 
t oll enc) of three of the teachers, who were 
lt nee ler pupils in this school, shows that 
(eM. fas always done her werk wed/.” 
- e schools of Sussex and Prince George 
med a share of Mr. Terrell’s atten- 
” within the past month. Somehow, Mr. 
vel] always has a great deal to say when 
"7 returns from a visit to these counties: 
Is eve We must refrain from quoting him in 
this 
le visited the Wakefield, Waverly, Jar- 
nd Stony Creek High Schools in 
sicex and the Carson and Disputanta 
a igi Schools in Prince George. In Sus- 
vy he says, “they are doing things bet- 
od all the time,” while in Prince George 
people are satisfied with nothing short 
the Jest both in school buildings and 
teachers. Mr. Terrell would invite all 
vicol oflicials who are interested in construct- 
ga model rural high school building to take 


igood look at the handsome and commodious 
uilding at Carson. This struecture—which was 
ile possible through the generous contribu- 


ns of 


enthusiastic patrons and citizens 
ssi class-rooms, an opera-chair auditorium. 
ive enough to seat the whole neighborhood. 
‘running water and drinking fountains 
ughout the building. 
Mr. Terrell, accompanied by Superintendent 
Hlwards, arrived at the Carson school in a 
ving snow storm, which had begun early in 
ie mhorning, and he naturally expected to find 
aty cripty seats. A roll-eall of the pupils 
wed 100 per cent attendance in the four 
uigh school grades and in the fourth and fifth 
ary grades; 90 per cent in the sixth and 
‘venth grammar grades, and 75 per cent in 
‘ie first. second and third primary grades. 
‘How. this record.” exclaims the energetic 
Terrell. “for a school which draws its patron- 
from the surrounding 


aze A ost 


entirely 
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country and to which many of the children 
come a distance of six and eight miles?” 

Mr. Terrell is just back from Nansemond, 
wearing an smile and an un- 
usually live look on his face. He ‘says that 
one of the veteran trustees of that county has 
aptly described the local superintendent as a 


ineradicable 


man who “does things.” 

Mr. Terrell inspected a number of Nanse- 
mond high schools, including the high and 
grammar schools of Suffolk, the Driver Agrt- 


cultural High School and the High Schools 
of Holland and Whaleyville. While at Hol- 


land, he inspected the handsome $15,000.00 
brick school building which will soon be ready 
for occupancy. This building contains six 
class-rooms and a large auditorium. 

The growing and enterprising town of 
Whaleyville—which according to Mr. Terrell. 
is nothing if it is not jurentle—is about to con- 
struct a $20,000.00 building to schoolhouse its 
many children. The new building is assured. 
says Mr. Terrell, because the principal is the 
captain of the enterprise. The achievements 
of the “boss” at Whaleyville, as told to Mr. 
Terrell by the superintendent, are briefly 
these: Twelve years ago, when she had just 
graduated from Farmville, she took charge of 
the Whaleyville school. From a two-room 
school, with an enrollment of about forty pu- 
pils, she has built the school up to a seven- 
teacher accredited high school, with a present 
enrollment of two hundred pupils. Not con- 
tent with the task of training all the children 
for miles around, has in the meantime 
married and trained up a husband “in the way 


she 


he should go.” 

Following his visitation and inspection of 
the Nansemond schools, Mr. Terrell addressed 
the teachers at Nansemond in the municipal 
building at Suffolk, on Saturday, February 
6th. At this meeting the teachers unanimous- 
ly decided to hold a Congressional School Fair 
at Suffolk in the spring. 


A WAYFARER IN THE VALLEY 


From January 12th to the 20th, Inspector 
Everett E. Worrell the 


visited shools of 
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Staunton and Augusta county and upon his 
return to the office, he scattered many gems 
of rhetoric in describing the good work his 
critical eyes had observed in the Valley coun- 
try and its metropolis, 

Inspector Worrell and county Superintend- 
ent I’. M. Somerville spent five days “in the 
the following schools: 
Churchville, New Hope, Mt. Sid- 
ney, one three-room graded school, Greenville. 
Craigsville, Beverley, Basic, and Waynesboro. 

In his official report Mr. Worrell states that 
Churchville has beautiful new six-room 
high building, containing an audi- 


open,” and_ visited 


Parnassus. 


a 
school 
the work of the teachers is 
very satisfactory.” Tis observations of the 
school work at other points visited indicate 
that the citizens, teachers, and school officials 
of Augusta 
thusiastic in their efforts to keep the publie 
schools of the Vallev of Virginia upon a high 


torium, and that 


county are wide awake and en- 


plane of efficiency. 


New school buildings, modern in construc- 
tion, have been erected at Mt. Sidney and 
Jasic City. within the past twelve months. 


The high school building at Basie City is by 
far the best in the county. and the citizens of 
that credit 
operation and for the unusual pride they have 


town deserve much for their co- 


manifested in securing one of the best tewn 


high school buildings in the State. 


Mr. Worrell speaks in complimentary 
terms of the grade and high school work in 
the Staunton schools. Te found everything 
educational in the Augusta capital moving 
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with clocklike regularity and ably captaing 
by Superintendent John P. Neff. 

If the Virginia Journal of Education js x4 
so attractive as usual this month, the | 
ficiency should be charged up to the absey 
of its versatile editor, Mr. Joseph W. Evyerg 
who is now in California. Mr. Everett's ty; 
across the continent was made for the purp 
of arranging the Virginia School Exhibit , 
the Panama Pacific International Expositioy 
and “a mighty fine” exhibit it is, too—But \ 
himself will probably tell us of this later, 


Suffice it to say now that Editor Everet 
enjoying every minute of his stay in Calif 
nia and that his aesthetic soul is thrilling 
the lovely sights that come before his visio 
In a letter written by Mr. Everett. in [, 
Angeles, on February 7th, to a Richmoy 
friend, he says: 

“Sell all that thou hast and come here a 
live one week in affluent glory, and then d 
in unregretted poverty! The orange groves 
filled with ripe fruit, the blooming flowers. t 
palms and the live oaks and the brilliant war 
June breezes make the place a paradise.” 

Even “Brother Worrell.” when he tunes 
gilded lyre and warbles of nightingales. sli 
mering moonlight and iridescent dewdrops 
cannot touch this flight, for Editor Everett 
among inspirational groves. Al 
where there are inspirational orange gro\ 


orange 


there are orange blossoms, while orange b! 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISED STUDY 


COMMENTS OF SCHOOL MEN ON SUPERVISED STUDY 


ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, Associate Professor of Education, University of Virginia 


Theorists and enthusiasts in any field are 
likely to be accused of seeing their pet view 
of the problem in hand from only their own 
The theorist becomes an exhorter 
or “snorter.” Not expecting to be saved from 
a similar criticism the writer has selected from 


standpoint. 





soms, in turn, are the synonym of the t 
noeteh of romance. 
several letters a few that give testimony to te 


effectiveness and desirability of supervised 

study. The letters certainly need no comment. 
The principal of the Pueblo High School 

Pueblo, Colorado, writes: 

* * about one year now in two (iiferett 


ke 
oer 








lalna 


ls n¢ 


CU 
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nesters We have tried the plan of no out- 
» stucy. the preparation and work all 
yy done in the class period. We tried this 
jas al eXperiment, because of a number of 
oll boys in the class who had fritted 
y several years without accomplishing any- 
vant at that time were endeavoring to 
» a fresh start and do things. After 
» years of lack of all habit in study they 
finding it very hard to accomplish re- 
sso we tried this plan in Junior Algebra 
e they were having especially hard work, 
wold them that we would try it for a 
if they could not pass their regular 
e would have to go back to the old 
tol outside preparation. The result has 
very gratifying. How those classes have 
wing the forty-five minute period! 
tesis liave been passed by a considerably 
percentage of classes than ever before 
» addition to the getting of the work in 
va they have been acquiring the habit 
neentrated study. 


hi two different years we have given com- 
tion teachers time enough to handle some 
“es IN composition mainly by personal con- 
wees. ‘That is, the composition teacher at 
weet is meeting our Senior class two days 
week, one day for theme work, one day 
text hook work on Rhetoric and Composi- 
llien that teacher has been given free 

is enough so that he could arrange a reg- 
vledule of personal conferences and meet 
nenber of the class at the fixed time each 
to talk over the theme handed in that 

. Of course. this requires that the com- 
on teacher shall have comparatively lit- 
iss room, but we find, it seems to us, that 


lestilts amply pay for the time spent.” 

lhe following letter is from the Principal 

the High School in Schenectady, N. Y., and 
ites supervised study of a somewhat 


lerent type from that in Pueblo. 


we have two supervised study halls. 
i for boys and one for girls, supervised by 
lupetent’ study hall teachers. who have no 
We believe it is quite as im- 
‘tant to teach our pupils how to study as 
‘each them how to recite and in practise 


aching to do. 
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our belief is well founded by the satisfactory 
results we get. Our school opens at 8:15 and 
closes at 1:00 P. M., with fifteen minutes in- 
termission for lunch. An afternoon study hall 
is maintained from 2:30 to 4:00, for such pu- 
pils as will not study at home. In addition to 
this each department maintains an afternoon 
session for pupils who need extra help. For 
instance, one set aside for Mathe- 
matics and any pupil back in Mathematics 
can go to that room and get help any after- 


room is 


noon. The teachers take turns in coming back 
for this work and besides this any teacher 


may, and often does, give extra help in the 
afternoon to her particular pupils. We have 
no pupils studying in rooms where other pu- 
pils are reciting. We do not believe in that 
plan at all.” 


COMMENTS OF A ST, LOUIS, MO., PRINCIPAL 


The Principal of the large Yeatman High 
School in St. Louis, Mo., writes candidly about 
conditions in his school and doubtless reflects 
the experience of many other principals. 

“* = = The lack of properly supervised study 
in high schools is the weakest point in the 
American policy. So long as the school day is 
so short (9:00 to 2:30 or thereabout) it will 
never be possible in a large high school to 
plan for adequate supervision of study. <A 
period in a study hall supervised by teachers 
in turn simply means that at best the teacher 
tries to make sure that each pupil uses his 
time. Proper help is out of the question, since 
that presupposes due knowledge of the partic- 
ular subject being studied which is out of the 
question on the part of the various teachers. 
Moreover the chances are that in a large study 
hall there will be frequent and serious waste 
of time, since the standard of work will tend 
to become that of the least efficient assistant 
who may be in charge. We have fully tried 
the large study hall in St. Louis, and none of 
us would ever consent to try it again. With 
complex courses and a large faculty. super- 
vision by the teacher who does the instruction 
is wholly impracticable. There must be pu- 
pils each period who work in all kinds of sub- 
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jects so that help cannot be properly given. 
The only method that seems available is for 
the teacher to give adequate explanation of the 
new lessons and to make sure that the points 
needing fuller help receive such assistance as 
the circumstances seem to require. In our own 
school we send pupils who have a study period 
usually to some room in which a ¢lass is re- 
citing. We do this because our rooms are so 
tully used and the time of the assistants is 
so fully taken up that there is no other way 
available. In doing this we do arrange mat- 
ters so that the number of pupils in any one 
room for study is so small that they will not 
overtax the 
structing the class, yet he will not be able to 


time of the teacher, who is in- 
do much more for the pupils who are studying 
than to see that they are in their proper places 
More than that is 
feel that we are 


and are evidently at work. 
out of our reach. I do not 
doing what we should, yet realize only too well 
that we are not accomplishing our full duty to 
those placed in our charge.” 

WHAT A PROGRESSIVE PRINCIPAL OF DE KALB, ILL., 


HAS TO SAY 


One of the most progressive principals in the 
United States is F. M. Giles, of DeKalb, Tli- 
nois. He has done considerable experimenta- 
tion and investigation in the field of super- 
vised study. He explains his methods in a per- 
sonal letter as follows: 

“We have felt 


having a teacher become more intimately ac- 


for sometime the need for 
quainted with the student’s methods of study 
as well as the need of having a teacher give 
directions for proper methods of study in the 
various subjects. It was to accomplish these 
ends that we arranged for a supervised study 
period. Our plan briefly was this: We took 
five minutes from each of the six recitation 
periods which we have in our school day, and 
put these together to make a thirty minute 
study period coming once a day. In order that 
each class might the benefit of this 
period we arranged that the first period class 
use the time on Tuesday; the second period 
class on Wednesday. and the third period class 


receive 
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on Friday. The following week that 
fourth, fifth, and sixth period classe< use J 
period for supervised study. On Monday ay) 
Thursday the teacher uses this study period | 
hav ing come to her room for individual] atten. 
tion such students as she thinks may need jp. 
dividual help. So much for the plan. 

In regard to the results we have found tha 
the plan is of greatest advantage with th: 
younger students and in the first part of , 
subject. That is, the younger students need 
direction in methods of study and all the 
dents find it helpful when learning the meth 
We find it ne- 
essary of course to keep some definite chek 
This is done 


by setting for them certain concrete proble 


of attack upon a new subject. 

upon the work of the students. 
in their study. For instance, to work a cert 
number of examples; to be ready to prove 
given theorem; to pick out the topic sentences 
in a given paragraph; to determine the nis 
important points of a certain topic in physie:; 
to pick out the leading events in a given lis 
torical topic, ete. We find the method works 
very well in mathematics, science and history. 
Some difficulty has been experienced in 1! 
study of an English classic, such as Mache! 
in making the work of the study period def 
nite. We are working on this problem. (Sine 
this letter was written the work in |iteratur 
has been provided for. The writer visited the 
English class having supervised study. an 
found the teacher giving definite instruction 2 
outlines, summaries, reviews and _ criticist 


A. L. H.) 


Besides teaching methods of study we have 


found one decided advantage of this st 
period is that by reason of it, the teacher gee 
the me! 


a considerable insight into iods 


study of the various students and ean <iscove! 


these who waste time. who have fault! 
methods of attack, ete. 

In the general opinion of our teachers U 
studying away from the supervisor is inte" 
mittent, and the student is dilatory in getting 
to work. We find this particularly true of tle 
weaker students who often spend a good p 
tion of the study period in getting paper” 
pencils ready and finding out what they 


r 








[tel 
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Study at home is in most cases 

under adverse conditions; in many 

ys t). student has to do work in the living- 

ere there is general conversation to 

gives more or less attention. Many 

lave no definite time for study, but 

study time to be interfered with by 

vious household affairs that come up. Very 

fen two or three students get together for 

dy, and the weaker students depend too 

) upon the help of the better students in 

erconing difficulties, in solving problems. 

king translations, and the like. In some 

ws parents help their children to the detri- 

the students giving too much aid and 
the hardest work for the children.” 

METHODS IN SUPERVISED STUDY 

he foregoing letters are typical of several 

vers. There is an earnest attitude of inquiry 

many sections of our country on this whole 

ier. It is not time for empty and wordy 

‘heorizing. but for serious, painstaking experi- 

entation. Each high Virginia 

cit to face this problem with resolution and 

itience, 


school in 


A method goed for one school may 
another school. 
Supervised study in one subject is likely to be 
olly different from that in another subject. 


Fach teneher must feel concerned over how 


prove to be ineffective in 


(0 supervise, the methods of learning in her 


] 


lar branch of the curriculum. 


By hav- 


ing teachers’ meeting results can be compared, 
criticisms Offered and general improvement ob- 
tained. In the long run supervised study 
means a more dignified and less servile teach- 
ing profession, At present many teachers are 
overworked, Teaching seems to be drudgery. 
The teacher 
sees only a cut and dried daily schedule. 
Teaching appears like a long dreary desert 
journey. But in reality it is something wholly 
different. It is one of life’s most wonderful 
opportunities of discovery. Can there be any- 
thing more inspirational than to discover how 
the mind works, and to adapt the environment 
individual 


The scientific gleam is lacking. 


to make mental most 


effective ? 


] processes 


It is not beyond the great teaching force of 
Virginia to undertake scientific pioneering in 
= 5 
this field. It is not sufficient to say as one 

in oi ie. a ' 
principal said: The personality of the teacher 
means more than supervised study. What is 
We 
need definiteness of statement, clear cut and 
honest thinking, not loose generalities in edu- 
cation today. We need principals and teachers 


meant by the personality of the teacher? 


who see the problem face to face, and then in- 
form themselves about the solutions already 
offered, and in addition thereto undertake tests 
and investigations that affirm or disprove solu- 
tions already offered or present totally new 
avenues of approach to a solution. 
teachers can do it if they will. 


Virginia 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


GEORGE E. BENNETT, Richmond, Va. 


Teacher's Aim: To teach the geography of 
\rgentina in an interesting way. 
Pupils’ Aim: To find out whether they would 
ike to live in Argentina. 
What are some of the things you would 
xe t» know about a country if vou were think- 


ig of going to it to make your home?  (Lo- 
ation, larger surface features, coast line. 
imate, products and possibilities, people). 


) 


\Vhere is Argentina? How would you go 


there? What is the distance? How long 
would it take to make the journey? At what 


cities would you stop on the way? Where 
would vou land¢ In what direction is Buenos 
Aires from New York? Look carefully at the 
globe before giving your answer. 

3. In what hemisphere’ is Argentina ? 
What does this tell you about the seasons? In 
what season does Christmas come? Would you 
like that?’ Why? (None of the winter sports. 
short nights, busiest season of the year for 
country people). How far south of the equa- 


tor is Argentina?’ What parts of North 
America are about the same distance north of 
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the equator / 
the climate of the country ¢ 


What does this tell you about 
Which part of 
Argentina has a cold climate? A hot climate ? 
A temperate climate? Why has it such a va- 
riety of climate? 

Look at the map and tell whether there are 
What does this tell you abont 
Which part has the most rivers. 
Do you think the rains 
the Pacific 


(rive reason for your answer. 


many rivers, 
the climate? 
northern or southern 7 
would come from the Atlantic or 


coast 7 
What is the greatest distance from north to 
south? ITlow does this compare with the dis- 


tance across our country from north to south ? 


Irom east to west? (Measure distances on 
map). What is the area of the United States? 
(See supplement). Of Argentina? The 


United States are how many times as large as 
Argentina ? 

Look at the relief map and describe the sur- 
face of Argentina. Consult your text and find 
this plain is 
How would such a vast grassy plain 


out whether vast grassy or 
wooded. 
affect the development of the country and the 
industries of the people? Compare with our 
prairie States. (Easy to build railroads, easy to 
cultivate the land by the use of modern ma- 
chinery, great opportunities for grazing and 


herding. ) 


Remembering the climate, what crops would 
you expect the people to raise? Consult your 
geography and see whether you are correct in 
opinion. Describe the great 

(See Carpenter’s S. America.) 


your wheat 
farms. What 
animals would you expect to see grazing on 
the plains? Verify your opinion. What is 
your opinion as to the size of the farms? Com- 
pare with the great plains of our country and 
the wheat farms of the Red river valley. What 
does the size of the farms indicate about the 
density of the population? Describe the ranch- 


man’s life. (See Carpenter’s South America.) 


What are the chief exports of Argentina? 
Where are they collected for export? Why 
are they collected there? How are they col- 
lected there? To what countries are they ex- 
ported? What does Argentina receive in re- 
turn? Does Argentina have much trade with 
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the United States? 
war affect this? 
Look at the map and tell whether there ay, 
many cities in Argentina. What does t)), 
show about the occupations of the people: 
(They are not largely engaged in commerce 
or manufacturing). What 
about the density of the population? What j. 
the largest city? Look at the map and tel 
why it has grown to be the largest city. Wha 
is its population? Compare it with New York 


How may the Europear 


does it indica 


in size. In commerce and occupations, Jy 
What respects does it resemble Chicago? (I, 
handling grains and meats and in being th 
chief railroad centre in the country). Describe 
the appearance of the city. (See World: 
Work for Dec., 1914). 

What is the population of Argentina? Hoy 
many times larger is the population of the 
United States than that of Argentina? Hoy 
many people to a square mile are there 
Argentina? In the United States? In Vir 
ginia? If Argentina were as densely popu- 
lated as Virginia what would be its popula 
tion? Do you think it capable of sustaining 
such a population? Give reasons for you 
opinion. 

What language would vou have to learn if 
you went to live in Argentina? What does th 


language of the people show about thei 
origin? What other nations are extensivel' 


represented in Argentina? Why do you think 
emigrants have gone to Argentina from thes 
countries in preference to other countries of 
South America ? 

Can you find 
schools? 

What religion do most of the people pro 
fess? Account for this. Are other religions 
tolerated ? 

Write a page and tell why you would © 
would not like to live in Argentina. 

During the progress of the work, have the 
children collect all the pictures they can_ illus 
trating the life and appearance of the county. 
and if convenient make a poster. 

The Pan American Union, Washington. D. 
C., publishes pamphlets containing valuable 
information about the countries of South and 
Central America. which may be obtained free. 


out anything about thei 
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THOROUGH ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION AS A FOUNDATION FOR 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


B. G. TYNER, Fredericksburg, Va. 


first thought it would seem that this 
not only stated but discussed and set- 
the title. A few days ago I was talk- 
an excellent teacher, and incidentally 
ned that I had been requested to present 
wr on this subject, and asked her if she 
uy suggestions. She immediately replied 
inybody ought to have sense enough to 
that a person needs a good academic 
mining as a basis for professional training. 
But ler hasty reply, I am sure, was in no 
meant to reflect upon some educators who 
vem to think otherwise. In all the profes- 
sions, some previous academic or general train- 
ng recognized as being essential to the 


vreatest. Success in the specialized line of ac- 


mel 


ae 


vity. the only question being “how much ?” 
There is a very decided tendency today to- 


ward training along the line of the student’s 
intended occupation. In many in- 


stances the training may be along one line, al- 


bent or 


most wholly, without any very serious handi- 
the individual, or any marked hurt to 

the social order. This, however, I shall con- 
tend is not true of the person who is to de- 
ie lis or her life to the profession of teach- 

ing. In this profession, as in few or no others, 
the training is more wholly social than indi- 
vidual. In most professions the training is 
for the purpose of enabling the individual 
)inake a better living for himself, while in 

the training of the teachers we are concerned 
n helping others to a fuller life—training such 
tat se7f is forgot in service. The teacher is 
not to deal with the laws and regulations of 
1 profession primarily, but with the likenesses 
aul unlikenesses—(mostly the latter)—the 
evs and the sorrows, the hopes and aims,— 
the lack of these,—the slowness and the quick- 
ness, the special talent and practically no talent 
at all—the infinitude of possibilities in living. 
active. growing boys and girls—among whom 
may be found the artisan and the artist, the 
lawyer and the linguist, the preacher and the 
poet. the tradesman and the teacher.—and to 


all of these the teacher must be helper and 
friend. She must be even more than the great 
Apostle implied in being all things to all men 
that thereby he might save some—she is to try 


to reach, help, and inspire al/. 
TWO VIEWS 


This leads us, then, to the discussion of 
the two most common views in regard to the 
teacher. The one that the teacher is born and 
not made, and the other that the teacher is 
not born but made. For generations there 
seems to have been a very strong feeling that 
anyone who knew a thing could teach that 
thing to another—whether it Latin. 
Greek, writing, spelling, reading, or a trade. 
Thus the Sophist, the Schoolman, the school 
exploiter of the type of Dickens’ famous 


were 


“Squeers,” the schoolmaster, who ruled with 
an iron hand, The Dame or school “marm,” 
the rotating teacher, and many others. 

And the second view—which is much like 
unto the first—the continued belief that any- 
body can teach. In fact the first view is su- 
perior in one respect.—that a person could 
teach what he knew. This new theory in many 
respects holds that a person with certain train- 
ing in Psychology, Principles of Teaching. 
Observation, and Lessons Plans is prepared to 
teach that which he does not know. While 
the advocates do not say this in so many words. 


in practice this is what they assume. TI find. 
in many instances, students being taught 
methods before they are taught subject 


matter. To these advocates I beg to 
state that science is the outgrowth of the em- 
pirical and not the reverse. Not until a thing 
is known can it be reduced to a scientific art. 
In this decided change in attitude, may T not 
be allowed to suggest that we are in this, as 
in many other things educational, in a transi- 
tion period, and that something of good may 
be found in the old as well as in the new? 
May not the ideal teacher, after all, be the 
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product of a combination of the two theories ? 
the the truest both 
born and 


Is not teacher in sense 
made ¢ 
professions shall we fail to recognize a very 
fundamental principle in_ the very 


which we pretend to foster and teach 


science 
that of 
specialization of ability? Just as some cannot 
sing, or play, or paint, just so some cannot 


te ach, 


make teachers of some people. 


There is no power on earth that can 
sut there are 
certain traits which if properly developed, will 
lead to more efficient teaching, just as other 
draits, when developed, may lead to greater 
success in other lines of endeavor. Some of 
the qualities which make for success in any 
vocation are: a knowledge of the work to be 
done, attention to the self-control. 
honesty, courtesy, tact, good judgment, good 
health, and a willingness to do more than is 
In addition to these there 


work, 


actually required. 
are certain others which are especially impor- 
tant for the teacher, among which I desire to 
emphasize “Scholarship.” In order to be a 
successful teacher of a subject, one’s outlook 
must be broad. No one can teach what he does 
not know, neither can he teach all that he does 
know. There is possibly no more uncomfort- 
feeling than to feel that 
her guests are ready for a second helping 
when the source of supply is empty. So with 
teacher. He live in that 
his students 


able for a hostess 


the ignorant must 


constant state of uneasiness lest 
ask for a more bounteous helping when the 
source of supply is exhausted. For this reason 
spontaneous and thoughtful questioning on the 
part of the students is suppressed, and text- 
books are closely adhered to. Such teaching 
reminds one of a child playing base, who 
clings to “home” lest he be caught, or a ball 
plaver who hugs the base for fear he be 


aught out. 
SCHOLARSHIP COUNTS 


The teacher with scholarship, on the other 
hand, knows not only the lesson he teaches. 
but the book he teaches, and the subject he 
teaches—and knows its relationship to other 
subjects and to life. Emerson has said, “When 
a man stupid becomes a man inspired, when 


In this most important of 
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one and the same man passes out of thie top. 
pid into the perceiving state, leaves the diy 
of trifles, the stupor of the senses, to ente; 
into the quasi-omniscience of high thought 

up and down, around, all limits disappear, 
He sees things jy 
their 


No horizon shuts down. 
their facts in connection.” 
And Colgrove says: “Real scholarship dis. 
covers the relation of facts, interprets them, 


causes, all 


compares them, classifies them according to 
their fundamental connections. Only a well 
trained teacher can acquire intellectual contro! 
of the pupils’ mind, give right direction to his 
growing powers, awaken his inner life, and 
arouse his highest aspirations for learning,” 
The teacher must, then, of necessity, know 
much than teaches. “Methods’— 
either general or special—are for the purpose 


more she 
of aiding the teacher in presenting the subject 
matter which she has, or which may be re- 
quired in the course. They are not for im- 
partation of subject matter to the teacher. In 
fact, I am of the opinion that the more tools 
or devices that an ignorant teacher or smat- 
The 
marvelous thing to me is that a person who 
is wofully ignorant of a subject will vet try 


terer has the more dangerous he becomes. 


to teach it. No one is quicker in “sizing up” 
a teacher than the pupils whom he _ under- 
takes to teach. And any primary or element: 
ary teacher who, because of her ignorance, 1s 
constantly making mistakes in spelling. gram- 
mar, history, and geography, who sticketh to 
her book closer than a brother, and who is 
compelled to dodge questions that she ought 
to be able and anxious to answer, who tries to 
suppress questioning, instead of eliciting it by 
her teaching.—justly deserves the contempt of 
her pupils. Could she hear the comment upon 
the playground and in the home, such as 
“teacher didn’t know that,” “pshaw, I know 
more than she “such English,” and 
many other disparaging remarks, to be sure 
she would resign. To illustrate the keen per- 
ception of even very small children, I shall 
give you an incident which came to my atten- 
tion some time ago. Because of éondilions 
existing in a certain school it became neces 
sary to change teachers in what was considered 
to be a rather model first grade room. The 


does,” 
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yew | -acher took charge and all went well for 

‘o minutes, then some of the students be- 

nie restless, a venturesome youth thumped 

ball, the school woke up, paper at once 

be a utility, ammunition was hastily 

wtured, the battle began,—the teacher 

» in for her share of the bombardment. 

li common phraseology of the streets and 

», “she did’nt have the goods” and those 
littl children soon discovered it. 


FOUR QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY 


Mr. Palmer, in his excellent little mono- 
graph “The Ideal Teac her,” speaking broadly 
says. “There is, in reality, no human excellence 
which is not useful for us teachers.” And 
speaking more specifically, he says that there 
are four qualifications that are absolutely es- 
sential for the successful teacher, namely: An 
a passion to help 





aptitude for vicariousness 
others, to make scholars; an already accumu- 
late wealth of knowledge; an ability to in- 
vigorate life through knowledge; and, finally. 
a readiness to be forgotten. Says he in regard 
to the second of these: “We need not merely 
wealth (of knowledge), but an already accu- 
mulated wealth. At the moment wealth is 
wanted it cannot be acquired. It should have 
been gathered and stored before the occasion 
arose. These hungry children are drawing all 
their nourishment from us. * * * They will 
be poor if we are poor; rich if we are wealthy. 


** * Jn preparing a lecture I find I always 
have to work harder on the things I do not 
say. * * * JT have to go over my entire sub- 


ject and see how the things I am to say look 
in their various relations, tracing out relations 
in my own mind which IT shall not present to 
my class.” One cannot teach effectively right 
to the edge of his knowledge without a fear 

of falling off. This fear the students are 
quick to discover, and the teaching almost im- 
mediately becomes ineffective. They seem to 
fee! the influence of what is not said. Here 


we see operating the law that knowledge be- 
gets power, and ignorance inspires cowardice. 
let us remember, then, that to teach even 
small things well we must be large—broad in 
Your subject is not ‘Arithmetic or 


our views. 


as we often hear 
language— 


language in the third grade,’ 
teachers say, it is arithmetic on 
arithmetic or language as a subject without 
limitation—arithmetic or language, or what- 
ever it may be that you teach, as applied to 
life. Horne has said that, “The educated 
man’s knowledge is general enough to make 
the universe seem like home, and_ specific 
enough to make his work a profit to others 
and a pleasure to himself—and without such 
knowledge his sympathies are contracted and 
his services slight.” 





But some may say that I am over emphasiz- 
ing knowledge to the neglect of other impor- 
tant qualifications such as “personality” and 
“ability to impart knowledge to others.” The 
second of these I am coming to presently, but 
in regard to the first, that of “personality’”— 
may IT ask what your construction of that 
term is’ Do we not use it abstractly and 
without any definite idea of its meaning? Af- 
ter all is it not “the spirit that unifies the 
attainments of a man, his attitude toward life. 
his point of view, his total character?” For 
developing personality and personal power it 
is needful that one shall cultivate interests not 
only along the line of his profession, but also 
interests not connected with his special work. 
(Some one has said:) “We let a private sub- 
ject, one not connected with our daily activity. 
‘all out our irresponsible thoughts; and from 
it we ordinarily carry off a note of distinction 
lacking those who fail to seek this broaden- 
ing influence.” Continued development in this 
way leads to what we term in life “ a great 
personality.” And. to be sure, this quality 
called “personality” is a very essential form 
of expressing what is within—of influencing 
those with whom we work and others with 
whom we come in contact. 

And now, after this rather lengthy dis- 
cussion, we come to the thought of profes- 
sional training for the teacher—which is but 
an aid to her in imparting to her students the 
rich store of her riper experience and _ in- 
Many of us have seen a fairly full 
which could not be 


fluences. 
reservoir of knowledge, 
properly distributed to its destined consumers 
because the channels of expression were in 


some way blocked. It is the aim of profes- 
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sional training to acquaint the teacher or the 
prospective teacher with the needs and desires 
of students in general—some of the varieties 
of these; the things which appeal to children 
in general during the various stages of de- 
velopment, ways in which they may be led to 
self-activity,—the fundamentals in child life 
and nature, and how the teacher may utilize 
these to lead the child into larger experiences 
of life. 


ing for 


Teaching is a fine art constantly call- 
wisdom, judgment, a sense of appre- 
clation, sympathy here—candor and decision 
there—always ennobling, enriching, and mak- 
ing beautiful and attractive human experience. 
Palmer says, “Quite as much for vital trans- 
mission as for intellectual elucidation is the 
teacher employed.” 

In the Sistine Chapel, Michael Angelo has 
depicted the Almighty moving in clouds over 
the rugged earth, where lies the newly created 
Adam, hardly aware of himself. The tips of 
the fingers touch—the Lord’s and Adam’s— 


and the huge frame loses its inertness and 
rears itself into action. Something of this 


electrifying influence may be felt by the stu- 
dent from the teacher, if only the proper con- 
nection ean be made. But the making of the 
connection—how? The answer to this is the 
business of the professional school. It is 
not the work of the professional school to 
make the connection between a perfectly good 
machine, the child, and a dead dynamo, but 
to make possible the best conceivable connec- 
tion between the machine and a dynamo sur- 
charged with life-giving force. No person can 
do his or her best teaching in the lower grades 
without some knowledge of child nature. as 
set forth in Dynamic and Child Psychology: 
the principles of teaching which are an out- 
growth of this: special training in the pre- 
sentation of the subjects to be taught: some 
knowledge of class-room management: and ac- 
tual practice. under careful supervision in ap- 
plving the principles set forth from the theo- 
retical standpoint. 

This training should be given, I believe. 
only after the completion of a good four years’ 
high school course, or its equivalent, unless 
it be the simplest rudiments of psychology or 
principles of teaching—except possibly in the 
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case of mature students who have had broader 
experiences. Without reference to any par- 
ticular school, or any normal training teacher 
in any school, who may be doing good work 
in her field, it is my conviction from genera! 
principle and from a somewhat limited ob. 
servation, that the plan of the normal train. 
ing high school is wrong, and that it is not 
materially fostering the highest in education 
in Virginia. Necessarily the work must be 
more or less superficial in the last year of the 
school. 
anything else impossible, no matter what kind 


The very organization of it makes 


of teacher may be placed in charge of the 
work. In the first place, the students in most 
cases have not the training or the maturity 
for the proper appreciation of the subjects 
taken; in the second place, a teacher cannot 
do everything well that is required of her— 
teach Psychology, Principles of Teaching, 
School Management, General Methods, and 
Special Methods in Reading, Geography. 
Grammar, Arithmetic, and History,—be pro 
fessor of Education, primary supervisor. and 
critic teacher—and yet all of this is required 
of her by the State; in the third place, students 
do not receive enough training in any one sub- 
ject to derive much practical benefit from it. 
as has been shown in several instances by stu- 
dents who enter normal school classes along 
with other students have had no such 
training; and finally, the professional libraries 
of these schools do not furnish a real working 
basis for the training undertaken. In the 
light of these and many other arguments which 
might be advanced, it is my opinion that ulti- 
mately we are hindering educational progres: 
in the State, rather than encouraging it. by 
the low standard set in professional training 
and certification—this course being open to 
those holding a second grade certificate for 


who 


teaching. If our school system is to pull away 
from the ridiculously low place which it 
holds. there must be a greater professional 


consciousness and a higher standard of in- 
tellectual achievement set for those who are to 
teach in the schools. Let us remember in terns 
of the German motto, that. “What we would 
have appear in the Nation’s life, we must in- 
troduce into the public schools.” And we must 
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not (orget that despite the fact that the “cen- 
ter of gravity” in the school of today is in 
the child instead of in the teacher as of old, 
nevertheless the teacher who directs the work 
of the group is to the school largely what the 
general is to the army, and ultimate success or 
failure will be determined by the wisdom and 
insight of the teacher. 

Now by way of summary, I have tried to 
how that there is a distinction between prep- 
aration for a trade, or even other professions. 
and that of preparation for the profession of 
teaching; that teachers are not dealing with 
laws and principles but with living, active 
boys and girls; that the age with its philos- 
oply of life has determined the type of teach- 
er: that the swing from the old view to the 
new has been so great that a very funda- 
mental psychological principle is often vio- 
lated in teacher training; that many of the 
qualities which make for success in other occu- 
pations also make for success in teaching; that 
the fundamental qualification is an accumu- 


lated wealth of knowledge, and that a second 
most important qualification is ability to im- 
part knowledge to others; that our students 
will be rich or poor in knowledge in propor- 
tion as the teacher possesses these qualifica- 
tions; that students will be inspired or stinted 
in their outlook upon life in proportion to 
the teacher’s own vision; that no amount of 
so-called pedagogic training can make a teach- 
er out of a person who does not have broad 
knowledge as a foundation; that the more or 
less abstract quality known as personality is 
somewhat different from physique, and de- 
velops from within through broad or narrow 
experiences, as the case may be; and finally. 
that any professional training that does not 
base its teaching upon broad, general previous 
training will tend to dehumanize rather than 
to humanize and socialize, and in the applica- 
tion to the profession of teaching will ulti- 
mately retard rather than advance the educa- 
tional interests. 





CULTURAL VALUE ¢f INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





RAYMOND V. LONG, Farmville, Va. 


Mankind in his movement up the spiral of 
civilization, has so advanced because of the 
economie principle to which his nature has 
ever responded and given expression, and by 

cons of the social principle which has 
plived for his benefit in the organization of 
society. 

Since primitive man first wandered about in 
his individual search for food mankind has 
manifested a constant endeavor to secure a 
higher degree of satisfaction with less sacri- 
fice, which is the economic principle working 
as a cause for race progress. 

In this endeavor to get the greatest satisfac- 
tion with the least sacrifice, the race has found 
that it can live more comfortabiy and more 
eflectively in groups, because in so doing it 


ean organize its activities. So the means by 


Which all society is held together ever and al- 
wavs, is this constantly higher organization 
of man’s activities, or we might say the con- 


stantly higher organization of industry, which 
is the social principle. 

The human race has progressed just in pro- 
portion to, and in time with the growth and 
continually higher organization of industry. 
this organization being the result of man’s 
constant attempt, always and everywhere, to 
get the most satisfaction with the least sacri- 
fice. Anthropologists have divided prehistoric 
ages into periods marked by the growth and 
advancement in the use of implements of in- 
dustry. 
ing the growth of civilization during the un- 
told ages of the past, the divergence from the 
horizontal would be very gradual until we 


Should a curve be drawn represent- 


come to the marvelous development of indus- 
try in recent centuries and there the curve 
takes a decidedly vertical direction, going very 
high in a comparatively short period of time. 

So it follows that society has always been 
directly dependent for its development in 
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civilization upon the higher development of 


and organization of industry. 

There is little history and geography of any 
worth that are not the history and geography 
of industry; that do not deal with the prob- 
lems of man that are vital to him in his con- 
trol of the material world. 

Now 
analysis, 
intricate and complex organization of industry. 


since our civilization is, in its final 


nothing more than the result of an 


broadly conceived, it behooves us as members 
of society to possess a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of, and an insight into, the fundamental 
principles and values supporting this civiliza- 
tion, if we hope to live the more abundant lite. 

We content ourselves with having the child 
learn a pile of facts about industry, in terms 
of history and ge graphy hooks; but we seem 
not to realize that all learning is done in terms 
of past experiences, and that the “book learn- 
ing” or abstract images which the child gei-= 
from reading in books about something he has 
never seen nor experienced, go about as far 
toward giving him a clear understanding of 
what the book of 
Revelations gives us an understanding of what 


he is reading about, as 
Heaven is going to be like. 


DRY KNOWLEDGE 


We give the child some facts in geography 
the making industry- 
the 


concerning 
where the large factories 
amount of wood in making pulp, where the 
wood comes from, etc., and feel that we have 
given him an insight into and an appreciation 
of the industry and the role that it has played 
in the civilization of the race. But the child 
knows about it only in terms of the dry rustle 
of the leaves of the book in which he has 
studied about it. if we go no further than this 
formal instruction or abstract images. 

So we keep on giving the child a body of 
abstract facts to learn about the industries that 


pa | eT 


are located, 


are fundamental to man’s existence, such as 
wood, textiles. foods, clays, metals, and feel as- 
sured that he has gotten an insight into and 
an appreciation of the social significance of 
these industries and the relation they bear to 
his own life. because he has learned from the 
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book where the raw products come from, w|ieye 
the large factories are located, and a fey 
other facts isolated from his real living ey 
How different would be the ye 
sponse from the child if we would study with 
him some industry in the community and 


periences. 


make a visit to the factory or place where the 
industry is carried on, then go back to the 
school and make projects illustrative of the in 
dustry. Then would he actually experience 4 
real method of life as opposed to a distinet 
formal study. 

Now the question arises concerning the cul 
tural or educative value of first hand know! 
edge and experiences with these fundamental! 
A short time ago I asked one of 
my for a original paper on 
“What vou think culture to be.” The detini 
tion given by the whole class might be summed 


industries. 
short 


classes 


up in that of one girl who said: Culture is 
the possession of such facts or knowledge that 
everybody ought to have, whether it is useful 
or valueless, because we would be ashamed of 
ourselves if someone should ask us something 
about those facts that we did not know. 

This mistaken, superficial, popular notion 
of culture that she gave is the result of a tra- 
ditional idea of culture handed down to us by 
the Greek civilization: and how to correct it 
is one of the big problems that the new educa- 
tion must meet. 


CULTURAL VS. UTILITARIAN 


The ancient thinkers drew a distinct |ine 
between that was cultural and 
which was utilitarian. The fact that the two 
might overlap and that culture might be lt 


termined not by what a man does, but | 


which that 


1e 


way in which he does it, was not conceivalle 


This ancient prejudice has become 
‘a 


to them. 
traditional so that today the popular 
differentiates cultural from vocational ed 
tion. It was the ancient conception that on|) 
the leisured classes could devote their time 
music, politics, sports, literature, and philos 


ophy, which were regarded as the essence of 
culture, and that the masses must support |) 
classes in their cultural existence. 

The question of slavery has had a tremen- 
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influence in debasing industry and mak- 
ta field of activity for the ignoramus and 

{ -erf. 
hiring the middle ages the church gave all 
: (hought to the life hereafter and instead of 
ejucating the worker to be a worker, it en- 
aged work only as a discipline. They held 

‘hought of exalting industry and industrial 
education stood far apart from culture. 

(hese are a few of the conditions that have 
eft us this false standard of culture which the 
lading forces in education are now combat- 
ny. and which the school must supplant with 
. larger, broader, and more liberal standard 
which will make, not the things we do, cul- 
tural or uncultural, but the attitude of mind 
cr way in which we do it. 


Now if we are going to accept culture as an 


ititude of mind who will say that the girl 
who carefully and thoughtfully designs and 


executes the making of a dress is performing 
in act any less cultural than she who sits down 
ty the piano and plays Chepin’s waltz in A 
flit: or who will say that there is not cui- 
tural value in learning to make soap as well 
as in learning to conjugate the verb amo. He 
1 goes to his work, whether it be industrial 
or professional, with the feeling in his soul 
it he will, in the most socially efficient man- 
ner possible, “make two blades of grass grow 
vhere only one grew before” can no longer 
be denied having done an act that is cultural 
n value. 
\nd when we can succeed in adjusting the 
rriculum so that the child may engage in a 
study of industry and in actually manipulat- 
ug the materials of industry, without the stig- 
in being attached as uncultural, the school 
will have identified itself with real life in a 
shion that it has never known. 
lhe curriculum may be compared to a lens 
rough which the child may see society and 
this society in which he must 
It is the function of the 


(ts activities 
live and be a part. 





hool to properly adjust that lens so that 
ere will be no distortions or aberrations. 
Now we believe that an essential part in the 
mposition of that lens is Industrial Arts. 
That the child engaged in active work with 
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representative materials—wood, clay, metals, 
fabrics, and foods—supplemented by wider 
observations and readings will acquire a body 
of experiences that is adequate to develop 
that general social and industrial intelligence 
which every man ought to have: and that 
without this as a clarifying element the lens 
must be cloudy and the child can see only 
“through a glass darkly.” 

And so we hold for the Industrial Arts, that 
if we give the child in the elementary school 
an appreciation of the problems that confront 
man in his control of the material world by 
actually letting him participate in the solution 
of those problems, we have given him a greater 
sympathy, a higher ideal of service, a group 
of experiences which are methods of life as 
opposed to distinct studies, that are cultural 
in value because they have given him an atti- 
tude of mind which causes him to appreciate 
the true significance of—*A man’s a man for 
a’ that.” 

Mr. Dewey has said: “Unless culture be a 
superficial polish, a veneering of mahogany 
common wood, it surely is this—the 
growth of the imagination in flexibility, in 
scope, and in svmpathy, till the life which the 
individual lives is informed with the life of 
nature and of society. When nature and so- 
ciety can live in the school room. when the 
forms and tools of learning are subordinated 
to the substance of experience, then shall there 
opportunity for identifying the school 
with life. and culture shall be the democratic 
password.” 


over 


be an 


I teach 
The earth and soil 
To them that toil; 
The hill and fen, 
To common men 
That live just here; 


The plants that grow, 
The winds that blow, 
The streams that run, 
In rain and sun, 

Throughout the year; 


And then I lead 

Thro’ wood and mead, 

Thro’ mould and sod, 

Out unto God. 

With love and cheer, 
I teach. 


—I,. H. Bailey. 
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TYPES OF ORAL LANGUAGE LESSONS 


LULA OCILLE ANDREWS, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


VI. 


STUDYING A STORY 

1. Title and Source of the Story: The Baker- 
Boys of Andernach. Translated from the 
German of Guerber’s Die Andernacher Back- 
EPS JUNG n, in Marche nv und Erzahlune en. 

2, Time of Study: At any time that offers 
the best opening from the present discussion 
of the European war. The presentation of 
the story covers about three days. 

3. Place: Third, Fourth, or 
Grade. 

4. Aims of the Lesson: 

a. To turn to account as effective language 
work interests that are already strong in the 


Fifth 


even 


minds of the children. 

b. To have the children enter into the story 
with understanding and enjoyment. 

e. To have the children tell the story,—but 
only after several hearings,—in a way that 
is faithful to the chief events and to the spirit 
of the story. 

5. Presentation of the Story: 

“Miss Allen, you promised us yesterday, 
when we were talking about the war and how 
terrible it was to have so many thousands of 
people killed, that you would tell us a story. 
some day when there was time, about two 
boys who saved their city by such a bright 
idea that not I’ve been 
wondering ever since how they did it. Don’t 
vou think there’s time to tell it before we go 


a single life was lost. 


home ?” 

Yes, there 
spare. and if the others wish to hear it, too. 
T shall be glad to tell it, 

(The others do wish it, decidedly. ) 

This little story is a legend of two Euro- 
pean cities, Andernach and Linz. It is called 
The Baker Boys of Andernach, and I found 
While I 
tell it, vou may keep your eyes on those two 
boys to see what part they played in a very 
curious victory that put an end to the war:— 


George. are a few minutes to 


it in a little book of German tales. 


The people of Andernach sleep long, anc 
only the bakers rise early in the morning, in 
order that fresh bread may be ready fo 
breakfast. 

There was once war between Andernach and 
Linz, on account of which these cities do not 
like each other even today. The people of 
Linz knew well that the inhabitants of Ander 
nach always slept late, so they decided to sur 
prise the city early in the morning. AI their 
plans were well laid and they believed that 
now they would conquer. At midnight on the 
appointed day they left Linz and marched 
very quietly toward Andernach, where thie) 
arrived early, and thought to force their way 
in through the unguarded gate of the city. 


Meanwhile, the bakers of Andernach had 
baked their bread, and when their work was 
done, they lay down again to enjoy a little 


morning nap. 

When the people of Linz drew near the city 
all the inhabitants were sleeping soundly, ex- 
cept two baker boys. These alone were not 
They had slipped softly out of the 
baking house, for they had discovered the hee 


asleep. 


hives of the gate-keeper upon the tower, and 
Without 


making the least noise, they crept up the 


wished to taste the delicious honey. 
steps of the tower, and when they had com 
upstairs, they prepared to take a fine piece of 
honey. 

Suddenly, the lads heard a_ little noise. 
“Oh.” whispered one to the other, “the keepe: 
He will surely punish us.” 

The other also, trembling, listened to tli 
moment, “It sure!) 


is coming! 


voice, and said, after a 
cannot be the keeper. He was fast asleep. 
Besides, he would come up the steps. That 
noise does not come from the steps. It seems 
to be there, outside.” 

Softly, very softly, for they did not wish to 
be caught in their honey stealing, they stole 
to the edge of the tower, and looked down in- 
quisitively. There stood the people of Linz. 
fully armed, just ready to set up their ladde 
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der to climb over the gate into the city 
take the sleeping inhabitants by surprise. 

‘he baker boys, who had immediately un- 

tood the danger, stood a moment dis- 

ved. What would they do? They could 

possibly waken the inhabitants in time. 

they had no weapons to push back the 
enemy. 

suddenly, one of the baker boys thought of 

hee-hives up there. He motioned softly 
Then both carefully lifted 
‘ive, carried it to the dge of the tower, and 
rled it down upon the people of Linz, who 
ere crowded at the foot of the tower. 
In the fall, the bee-hive broke in pieces, and 
ie bees flew wildly about and stung the peo- 

of Linz until they were obliged to cry 

oud. : 

While the angry bees were defending the 

iy gate, the boys ran down the steps, hur- 
ried to the city hall, tugged at the great bell, 
ind waked the lazy people of Andernach from 
their long morning sleep. 

[:verybody flocked to the gate to defend the 
iliveatened city, but their help was no longer 
needed, for the bees had stung so bravely that 
ihe people of Linz has fled in haste. 

In gratitude, the citizens of Andernach had 

e statues of the baker boys cut out of stone 
ind placed under the arch of the city gate 

‘ich they had so well defended. Here we can 
till see them, for the people of Andernach 
have not yet forgotten the heroic deed and 
they speak often of the happy idea of the 
baker boys. 

The people of Linz never came again to take 
ithe city by surprise, and they still say nowa- 
days that the bees watch in the early morning 
while the people of Andernach sleep peace- 
fully. 


his comrade. 


(Next Day). 


“Miss Allen, I tried to tell the story of the 
baker boys at home last night, but I didn’t get 
all of it right. Will you please tell it again?” 


George. But what was the 


Certainly, 
trouble? 

“IT didn’t have the names right. and I got 
mixed up a little, because I couldn’t remember 
exactly how everything came.” 





eo 
or 
~] 


We can 


M as ‘4 
George ! 


remedy that easily, can't 
Did the homefolk seem to be inter- 
ested in hearing it rights I wonder if any- 
body else tried to tell it at home. 

(Iwo or three others confess to the same 
experience and wish to hear the story re- 
peated). : 

While I tell again this legend of Andernach 
and Linz (writing the names on 
you may listen carefully to see in 
things happen. 
a little. 

(The teacher repeats the story, then ques- 
tions the class briefly, in order to emphasize 
the main events in their proper order). 

Who are mentioned first? What is 
about them ? 

What the state of affairs between 
Andernach and Linz? What did the people 
of Linz know about the people of Andernach ? 
What advantage did they take of this knowl- 
edge’ How far did they carry out their 
plans? And so we find them at the gate of 
Andernach. 

What had happened, meanwhile, in Ander- 
nach? Who were the only persons in the 
whole city who were not asleep? Why were 
they awake? How did they happen to dis- 
cover the danger to the city? How did they 
meet it ? 

What did the people find when they reached 
the gate? How did they show their grati- 
tude ¢ 

What did the people of Linz do after this? 


we, 


the board) 
what order 
Then we will talk about them 


told 


was 


Yes, George, I'll tell it just once more. Then 
everybody may think it over until afternoon. 
If you wish, you may have the !ast fifteen or 
twenty minutes before we go home to tell the 
story yourselves, so that you will tell it finely 
at home this time. 


(Next Day). 


How did the story go last night? How dil 
the homefolk like it? Who liked it most? 
What did they think of this curious way of 
putting an end to a war? Yes, yes. it is a 
great deal better way to end a quarrel than 
with guns and swords. isn’t it? What did 
they say about the two boys? Why do you 
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think they should be called heroes? How do 
you feel about the way the people of Ander- 
nach treated the boys afterward / 

6. inal Assignment: 

Since you can't read German, shouldn't you 
like a little book of this story for 
yourselves and for the school library? ‘Then. 


to make 
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we'll begin to write it tomorrow. To illustrate 
it, you may hunt up pictures among the many 


fine war pictures we are having now. But 
you will have to look somewhere else for the 
bee-hives, won't you? Let us see who wil! 


have the best pictures, the most suitable ones 


for the story. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR MORAL TRAINING IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 


GERTRUDE B. BASS, Altavista, Va. 


The vital part of human culture is not that 
which makes man what he is intellectually. 
but that which makes him what he is in heart. 
life and character. 

The education which does not make promi- 
nent justice as well as benevolence, law as well 
as liberty, thrift, 
purity of life as well as enjoyment, should be 


honesty as well as and 
stamped by every true educator as a waste 
and a curse, for so it will prove in the end. 
The common schoel is the place of all others 
to inculcate the and 
civie virtues of henesty, chastity. truthfulness. 


great industrial. social 
Justice and responsibility for social order, all 
the moral safeguards of national life. 

What we 


cerns the feelings. 


term moral culture, which con- 
the emotions, the will, the 
conscience must always be to some extent the 
result of the teachers indirect tuition of man- 
ner, character and example. 

Lessons in arithmetic, grammar and geog- 
raphy may be given by formal methods, but 
good moral training is of a higher and more 
complex character. 

Creeds pasted upon the memory, good prin- 
ciples learned by rote will not eradicate 
vicious propensities, though people in spite of 
their experience as parents and citizens per- 
sist in hoping they will. 

In the child’s moral nature sympathy is the 
ruling impulse and: influence the controlling 
power. 

The 
tionate 
ethics. 


It is true the child’s moral tendencies are 


must be a trusted and affec- 


not a bundle of philosophic 


teacher 
guide. 


largely the result of home influences, or hered- 
itary transmissions; the 
cannot shirk its proportionate share of respon 


nevertheless, school 
sibility. 

The strict discipline of school is in itself 
au powerful means to this end; pupils are 
trained to habits of order, regularity, pun 
tuality, truthfulness, obedience, regard for the 
rights of others, and a general sense of ju- 
tice. 

The reading of the Bible as a formal morn 
ing exercise not be an aid in 


moral training according to the manner and 


may, or may 


spirit in which the exercise is conducted. 


SINCERITY NEEDED 

The same holds true with morning and even 
ing prayer: unless marked by an earnest spirit 
on the part of the teacher and attentive reve! 
But the 
devout Christian teacher can inspire his pupils 
with and it is a valuable 
moral lesson for the child to have become ac 
customed to daily prayer and scripture read 


ing. 


ence by pupils, better omit them. 


pro] er reverence ¢ 


Methods of conducting moral lessons must 
be gathered up by experience and observation. 
and the teacher be ever ready to grasp the op 
portunity at the time it is presented. 

First, be in sympathy with the child-life 
then let your sympathy be gradually super 
seded by the rule of right, and lead from goo’ 
feelings to right principles. 

It is a good plan to have a regular time, : 
Monday morning or Friday afternoon, t 
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ive a lesson on some topic such as honor, 
nesty, truthfulness, ete., given out to pupils 
advance to think on. The subject taken up 
iv be discussed and illustrated by anecdotes. 
cidents, stories, ete. Gow’s “Morals and Man- 
ers,” and Cowdery’s “Moral Lessons” will 
d in giving such lessons. It takes great 
dill to conduct a lessen of this sort in order 
One of the 
iost effective ways is through the medium of 


cores. 


o be productive of good results. 


Stories of great and noble deeds have 
To hear 
bout good men’s deeds is equivalent to living 
vith them. For children there 

morality than that seen and heard. 


‘ired more hearts than sermons have. 


is no other 


CHILD SHOULD THINK 


When reading a story or fable, let children 
draw their own inference, and do their own 
moralizing. 

Teachers, yes even parents, should provide 
themselves with scrap-books for storing up 
material gleaned from papers bearing upon 
these subjects for use in special moral lessons. 
Miss Aleott’s books are good hand books for 
this special work. Longfellow’s poems lend 
much material—*The Two Angels” read and 


explained to a little class by one teacher, in 
connection with the story of Mr. Lowell's life 
and Mrs. Lowell's death brought tears to the 
eyes of both teacher and class. You readily 
see how their sympathy was called out when 
they realized the dark cloud of sadness that 

Mr. they had 


grown to love Mrs. Lowell by reading of her 


overshadowed Lowell, and 
sweet life that they felt sorry to see her pass 
from them; then it was explained most lov- 
ingly how she had only been borne away by 
the Angel of Death to go meet Little Blanche 
who had gone before, and as she was prepared 
to die, she had only changed her abode—thus 
death lost its sting for those plastic minds and 
impressive hearts. Then they drew the pic- 
tures of the two angels greeting as it were in 
their flight, one earthward with the new life 
for Mr. Longfellow’s home and the Heaven- 
ward one with the spirit of the loved wife of 
his dearest friend, Mr. Lowell. 

Advise, correct and discipline at the right 
time and in the right way, and much that 
seems wilfulness in the child will be found to 
be the outcome of a spirit lying dormant. 
Awake it—direct it and stimulate it until it 
becomes a dominating influence in his life. 


RESUME OF THE GIRLS CANNING CLUB WORK IN VIRGINIA FOR 1914 


ELLA G. AGNEW, State Agent Girls’ Canning Club Work 


In spite of the fact that the year 1914 was 
one of the worst since ‘72, the Girls’ Canning 
Club from a purely economical point of view 
was a success, because it paid 20 per cent on 
investment. Ten thousand dollars was in- 
vested from all sources, the county, the govern- 
ment and Blacksburg. The girls put back into 
the State twelve thousand dollars, making a 
20 per cent investment. 


Force in the Field. 


State Agent, District Agent, Office Secre- 
tary, and twenty county agents, supervising 
1.250 canning and poultry club boys and girls 
in twenty-one counties. 





Special Emphasis. 


On account of the extremely bad season, 
the workers realized early in the summer that 
there would be but little work done for mar- 
ket, therefore the emphasis was placed upon 
home work, It is almost impossible to get 
anything like a correct report on this phase 
of canning club work. If the girl does a 
thing for home, she rarely, if ever, puts it on 
her profit side, because, in many instances, she 
gets no cash returns. 

Quality and Packing Nad more attention 
than usual because of small yield. The effect 
of this was shown at State Fair Exhibit where 
every county was represented, and uniformity 
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of pack and gain in quality was commented 
upon on all sides. 

Publicity. 
For this same reason girls’ crops were late 
and county agents were enabled to give more 
time to other garden vegetables and public 
demonstrations. 

The people were reached through talks and 
demonstrations at Summer Schools, Farmers’ 
Picnics, Chautauquas, Camp Meetings, Sunday 
School Picnics, School Fairs, County, District 
and State Fairs. Altogether we made three 
hundred and sixty-one public addresses and 
demonstrations. meaning every day during the 
year a group of people somewhere in the State 
were hearing of the watching a 


demonstration, besides two hundred and sixty- 


work or 


six club meetings and three hundred and six 
visits to schools. 

More personal 
Twenty women paid 
for each 


formerly were 


3.237 visits to 


dam 


visits than 


made. 
homes, an average of 161 worker. 
Alleghany county worked this year for the 
first time and having only 2 per cent tillable 
land, gives us an interesting report. 

Until this year not one tin can had ever been 
sold in the county. during the summer the fol- 


lowing were used: 


No. 3 tin cans tomatoes for market.... 3.769 


No. 3 tin cans fruits and vegetables for 


eee eres eee 6,000 
No. 3 tin cans used by fathers and 

eee ree Tere eer Te rer er. 5,231 

15.000 

At Jordan Mines. a place that has been 

closed down over twelve months, over 1,500 


tin cans were put up by housewives with vege- 
tables they had not been able to keep in the 
glass jars, after our little demonstration had 
One housekeeper made her 


been given there. 
She realized 


an outfit and canned on shares. 
quite a little sum from this. 
Mrs. Maggie L. King has charge of this 
county and her work is so much appreciated 
that the Chairman of the School Board wants 
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to have it incorporated in the curriculum of 


every school in the county.. Her report 

shows: 

WG girle Ho. 8 Ui Cas... cc cecacecscs 3,769 

NE SN Ws oki view ce cnkasdsdawswa 6,000 
RE isthe ae ge cored 9,769 

ak a ee $ 976 90 

Fresh vegetables sold .............. 304 60 





$1 281 50 


Culpeper county, another first year county. 
under the care of Miss Lessie Hudson, suffered 
more than most counties with the drought, but 


we have a report of 


No. 3 tin cans for market............ 2,900 
Glass jars, bottles, etc., for home use.. 4.125 

PN Hiei eines bedeuwedaeaences 7,025 
Estimated money value ............ $ 702 50 


The supervisors were so pleased with the re- 
port of the home work that they gladly in- 
creased the appropriation for the worker and 
will give special appropriation for assistants 
during canning season. 

While Cheste field county reports only 700 
cans for market, they have 1.174 for home use. 
Many other counties say it is impossible for 
them to ever estimate the amount done for 
home use, but this year our emphasis has been 
there. 

In Charles City and New Kent counties 
where canning club worker does the industrial 
work in the schools in the winter months, we 
have the following report: 

“The canning club work has taken me into 
the homes not the front doors and parlors, but 
in the kitchen and most intimate life of the 
family. Here I have proven to an _ often 
rather suspicious parent. my real interest in 
the girl and her development. * * * The prac- 
tical cooking at school has been increased, and 
many schools are now making soups. hot 
chocolate or preparing some hot dish for the 
lunch hour for the school. The boys have 
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lilt fireless cookers for the girls as a part of 

ieir industrial work, and have equipped the 

ork room with tables, shelves, and cup- 
hoards. * * * IT have found a wealth of infor- 
ition along many lines in the government 
ulletins, but only by putting the bulletins my- 
elf in the hands of the pupils supplying a 
opy for each child, and by outlining the sub- 
ect of which it treats, and teaching the class 
for the teacher the first time myself, have I 
heen able to get teachers to make use of the 
valuable information they contain. After 
linishing the study of the poultry bulletins we 
will take up the bulletins on the garden work 
in the same way.” 

In one of the counties, longest worked, the 
merchants report that the canning club has re- 
duced the cost of tomatoes from 14c. to 10c. 
per can in country stores; they do not object. 
sowever, for the people are buying other 
things instead. 

The exhibit of women at this county fair 
was pronounced 75 per cent improvement on 
their work of four years ago, because of effect 
of girl work. Investment of $400.00 brought 
return of $1,084.82. 

Prince William county held this fall its first 
wives exhibit. While the county 
worker is not responsible for this, both county 
and State workers have helped with organiza- 
tion and given services. 

The marketing has given no trouble as yet. 
principally because of small amount offered. 

Individual: The services rendered to indi- 
vidual girls and mothers cannot be tabulated. 
Two girls were so successful with their little 
plats thet their father turned the whole farm 
over to them and our woman agent has given 
them up to the man demonstrator. All are 
watching the experiment with interest. 

Miss Lilie Garver, of Clarke county, holds 
the record for the largest yield in the State 
this year, 3,726 pounds of tomatoes. This 


house 


county has two of the best ten yields in the 
State. 

Halifax county has four of the best ten 
vields in the State. 

Henrico county has three of the best ten 
vields in the State. 

One twelve year old girl, having learned 
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how to save her own crop, volunteered to help 
a neighbor two miles away. When county and 
State worker arrived, her class was composed 
of farmer, his wife, their mothers, and his 
father and two grown sons. The little girl 
was giving proper instructions as to weight. 
selection of fruit, etc. 


Plans for Another Year 


Our watchword is to be “Success Through 
Concentration.” Increase time of workers 
rather than number of counties. 

Make county workers meeting a real short 
course in canning club and home economics. 

Have short course for prize girls of each 
county at one of our normal schools. 

Winter garden work in six counties. 

Home demonstration work in eight counties. 

Poultry work will be extended in only two 
more counties. 

Training of workers, both new and old, by 
special study of books and bulletins recom- 
mended, and by a suggested supplementary 
course of reading, thus raising the standard 
of workers each year. 

Tn spite of obstacles and sometimes opposi- 
tion. the county workers have gone on faith- 
fully with their work of convincing their peo- 
ple that the work has a real economic value 
and at this special time should prove a great 
blessing to all counties. 


THE HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD. 
There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the peace of their self-content; 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where the highways never ran; 
But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are 
strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am TI. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 





—Sam Walter Foss. 
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VIRGINIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION DEPARTMENT 


Algar Woolfolk, President, Richmond. 


Geo. W. Guy, Treasurer, Hampton. 


Vicre-PRESIDENTs : 
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J. Hf. Binford, Secretary, Richmond. 
First District—A. B. Chandler, Jr.. Freder- 


icksburg. 
Second District—.J. 
Third District—W. 
Forge. 
Fourth Distriet—F. M. Martin. Farmville. 
Fifth District—Charles Friend. South Boston. 


Kk. Ames, Driver. 


B. Coggin, Providence 


Sixth District—D. E. MeQuilkin, Roanoke. 

Seventh District—J. C. Johnston, Harrison- 
burg. 

Eighth District—M. T. 
boro. 

Ninth District—W. R. Bowers, Rural Retreat. 

Tenth District—A. C. Kimbler, Waynesboro. 


McManaway, Hills 


Why We Should Support the Virginia State Teachers’ Association—What Becomes 
of the Twenty-five Cents 


This is a fair and legitimate question for 
Virginia State Teachers’ 


He is certainly concerned 


any member of the 
Association to ask. 
25e. worth, besides his professional interest in 
the official organization of his profession. He 
pays in this amount as annual dues and for 
this reason has a right to know what use is 
and what benefits he may 


If it is being used 


being made of it. 
expect to derive therefrom. 
wisely and economically, and is really helping 
to raise the standard of his profession, then he 
should feel obligated professionally to con- 
tinue this small contribution for the good of 
the cause. If, on the other hand, it is being 
misappropriated and used fer the interest of 
individuals instead of for the general interest 
fee] 
to continue his membership. In 
other the Virginia State 
Association must stand upon the principle of 
merit and not upon professional pride or senti- 
The Association is 


of his profession, then he should not 
obligated 


words, Teachers’ 


ment or official pressure. 
willing to be measured by this high standard 
of efficiency. Those who have been closest to 
the administration of the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation know it is making good, is performing 
the mission fer which it was organized, and is 
rendering an invaluable service to the teach- 


President E. H. 


address. that he 


ing profession of Virginia. 
Russell said. in 
was just beginning to realize its unusual pos- 


his annual 


sibilities. 
I give below an analysis of the expenditures 


of the Association for the year 1914.) Thi- 
shows clearly and briefly where the 25c. goes 
and I feel sure that no one will cbject to a 
single item therein. 


Total receipts for the year 1914..... $1,574 3v 
Total expenditures for 1914........ $1.297 47 


Items. 
Traveling expenses of the president..$ 155 95 
Traveling expenses tor members of 


Executive Committee ............ 235 77 
Expenses for district meetings...... 51 30 
Expenses for the departments...... 135 80 
Expenses for the Virginia Educa- 

tional Conference ......0...0060+ 139 4 
PUN NE 0s en kadanin CAREER A 165 5s 
Ce ONNONNS 5. xk ce ccersasisiwsses 110 7s 
Expense of the Legislative Committee 9 50) 
PEUDCTIRROOME onc s soe cavasacwee ve 158 11 
Total expenditures .........0sss0. $1,297 47 


We see from the above that the largest par! 
of the 25c. is used to pay the necessary ex 
penses of the officers. As they receive no sal 
ary the Association has provided wisely that 
they be paid their actual traveling expenses 
The income is sufficient to do this, and I am 
sure the teachers of Virginia would not hav 
it otherwise. If the officers are willing to give 
their time and thought to the interest of th 
Association, we should certainly be willing to 
meet the necessary expenses. 
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(he Executive Committee is composed of the 
president, the ex-presidents, the ten vice-presi- 

its, and the six heads of the Departments. 
lis body is the heart of the Association. It 

ihe directive and constructive force of our 

rk. Practically everything that comes be- 
fore the general meeting of teachers for final 

(ion is approved or disapproved by the 
I;xecutive Committee. During the Annual 
(onference the members of this body work 
iy and night. They formulate a platform. 
consider all resolutions, listen to complaints. 
pass on all policies, initiate new movements. 
ind prevent a great many foolish things from 
icing done. For this work their expenses to 
ihe Annual Conference are allowed. This 
mounted Jast year to $239.77, which is the 
largest item in the above analysis. But surely 
no one would object to this!) We can’t expect 
iuen to serve the Association and thereby the 
icaching profession at their own expense. I 
in glad that we are too independent to allow 

ch a thing. In our infancy we had to, but 
we don’t have to now. 

We can not well dispose of this question 
\ithout considering another—What benefits 
dees the individual teacher derive from this 
»5c.? What dees he get in return? Is it a 
bad or a good investment ? 

First, the individual teacher gets a strong 
State organization of his vrofession with 
power and influence, an organization that he 
s proud of, capable of great possibilities. I 
ant to emphasize the fact that it belongs to 
ie individual teacher. Each member can 
iv. “It’s mine.”. It is so democratic that it 
as adopted, rather informally, the general 
policy of the annual rotation of office! The 
I:xecutive Committee has developed into a 
creat Educational Council, but even this is 
not a fixed quantity. Its personnel is con- 
tantly changing. The ex-presidents are the 
nly constants. This Council has the teachers 
‘f Virginia back of it, and has an unusual op- 
portunity for effective service in the educa- 
ional councils of the State. The individual 
eacher as a member of the teaching profes- 
ion has the services of this great State organ- 
its educational council for the 


t 


zation with 


mall sum of 25c. 





Second, the individual teacher either direct- 
ly or indirectly receives many of the benefits 
of the Virginia Educational Conference with 
attendance numbering between 
He may ‘not be able to at- 


an annual 
2,000 and 2,500. 
tend himself, but the delegates from his school 
division return full of the spirit. They bring 
back the good news and share it with their 
co-workers. No one will doubt the claim that 
the inspiration of this great Conference 
spreads throughout the State. It is felt in 
every school division. Who would dare to esti- 
mate its worth in dollars and cents! The lo- 
eal and district associations are, in a large 
way, merely expressions of it. All this the 
individual teacher shares for 25c. 

Third, he has, as stated above, the benefits 
of his local asseciation, vitalized by the State 
Association. Here he finds the latest methods 
and best practices of the schoolroom, scents 
the tendencies of educational thought, becomes 
acquainted with his co-laborers, and shares in 
their professional zeal and enthusiasm. His 
local association not only renders him an in- 
valuable service, but gives him an opportunity 
for active service in his profession and _ the 
further opportunity to show his possibilities 


as an educator. All this he gets for 25c. 


Fourth, the individual teacher has the ad- 
vantages of his district conference where he 
meets the educational leaders of his con- 
gressional district. This enlarges his views. 
develops a fraternal spirit. and frequently re- 
sults in a better position with a higher salary. 

Fifth, he has the services of all the officers 
of the Association free of cost. For instance. 
last year President E. H. Russell, one of the 
leading educators of the State, served us as 
president without a salary. His traveling ex- 
penses amounted to only $155.93. He gave us 
his time without stint or reserve. His recom- 
mendations in his annual address will be 
worth a great deal more to the Association and 
to the teaching profession of Virginia than the 
total running expense for 1914. In_ their 
limited sphere the other officers were just as 
faithful as the President. As a business propo- 
sition the cost of the high type of service we 
get from these men would run up into several 
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thousands of dollars. 
teacher shares for 25c. 

Finally, the Association has aided in secur- 
ing increased school appropriations. 
result in higher salaries, longer school terms. 
better conditions for work, all of which are 
direct benefits to the teacher. It has created 
public as well as official sentiment for insti- 
tutes and has even made it possible for the 
teacher to receive pay for this kind of work. 


IT could mention many other benefits, but 
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All this the individual 


These 





I do not feel that it is necessary. My aim has 
been simply to show where the 25c. goes ani 
to give some idea of what the individual 
teacher receives in return. In all of the above 
benefits I have regarded service to the teac/)- 
ing profession as service to the individual 
member. You can’t well better 
without helping the latter. 


the former 


F. B. Firzparrick, 
Supt. Bristol City Schools and former Presi. 
de nt of the Va. Ntate Teachers Association. 


RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


FANNIE W. DUNN, Farmville, Va. 


DO YOU HAVE NATURE STUDY IN YOUR SCHOOL ? 


I asked this question of a country school 
teacher. “Oh, no,” she replied, “There are so 
many classes to get in, and I think the children 
get enough Nature Study going and coming 
to school.” At another school a big maple tree 
stood just outside the front door. One of its 
branches hung low, and there in full view was 
a big polyphemus cocoon. The teacher’s atten- 
tion being called to it, she showed it to her 
pupils. Only one of them had ever noticed 
anything like it before, and he didn’t know 
what it was. There was nature for study, but 
had those children got it going and coming 
through that door and under that tree day af- 
ter day? 

HOW MANY OF 


THESE THINGS DO YOUR PUPILS 


KNOW ? 


Do they know the birds of the neighborhood 
at sight? Recognize their notes? 
watched 


Have they 
the birds build their nests, and do 
Do they 
Can they tell 
a seed eating bird from one whose food is 
predominantly insects? 


they know one nest from another ? 
know what food the birds eat ? 


Do they know which 
birds stay in the neighborhood all winter, and 
why it is those and not some others which 
stay? Do they know which birds are their 
friends. and which do more harm than good? 
Do they know how to attract the wild birds 





to build 
homes ? 


near the 


school house and _ their 

Do your pupils know where the first spring 

flowers show themselves, or, in fact, what thie 

first spring flowers are? And do they know 
why these flowers can get in bloom so early / 
Have they ever found the curled up fronds of 
the ferns in the spring time? Do they know 
the alder tassels by the branch? There are 
several interesting things on an alder twig 
tiny empty cones; drooping catkins, that the 
first warm weather turns into soft swaying 
tassels, full of yellow dust; smooth red-brown 
buds on the sides of the twigs, and cluster: 
of roughish small clubs at the ends. What 
are they all for? What are they going to « 
and to become? 

Can your pupils name the trees now, when 
the twigs are yet bare of leaves? And when 
the leaves are out, will they know one leaf 
from another? Do they know which trees hav: 
flowers, and when the flowers come on them 
and what they are for? Do they know what 
any flowers are for? And is there any grow 
ing thing that doesn’t have flowers on it? D: 
they know the use of the green in the trees‘ 
Is there any plant that has no green in it! 
How does that come to be? 

What insects are your pupils familiar with ‘ 
How many of them know the tent caterpillar 
the potato bug? the cutworm? the lady bug’ 
the cabbage butterfly? the ichneumon flies / 
the San Jose scale? 


Which of these are agri 
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culturally beneficial, and which are the farm- 
ers eternal foes? How many of them have 
ever seen any of the big night flying moths 
that the Girl of the Limberlost loved to hunt? 
How many of her moths fly and mate and 
breed in your own woods? Would you know 


their young if you saw them? And if you 
found them, would you know how to rear them 
to maturity ? 


[id your pupils ever see the big brown balls 
that grow on the cedar trees, and that get 
larger when it rains, and are covered with 
long fingers of something that looks like brown 
jelly? Do they call them cedar flowers, and 
wonder why these flowers and no others grow 
big when the weather is wet? Are they cedar 


flowers? What are they? Should they be 
encouraged or not, and why? What are those 
stick-covered bags, pointed at the bottom, and 
from an inch and a half to two and 


a half inches long, fastened with many 
threads of silk to the cedars and the swamp 
willows, and many other trees? What is in- 
-ile them? How did they come there? What 
are they for? 

What are the commonest and most trouble- 
some weeds in your neighborhood? How do 
they propagate, by seeds or by roots? What 
difference does it make how? 

Ilave your pupils ever dug up clovers, and 
alfalfa, and cornfield peas, and looked at their 
What are the knobs and balls that 
grow there? Are the plants that have those 
balls on their roots healthy looking or dis- 
eased? Are those balls a good thing ? 


roots 7 


WHAT USE IS IT TO KNOW ALL THESE THINGS ? 


So many things to see, and to wonder 
ahout, and to find out. Do you and your pupils 
really see all these things? Or have you 
Walked the country road along which they 
thound, day after day, and thought what an 
linteresting, bare, tiresome place it is? Sup- 
pose you don’t see any of these things, or know 
or care anything about those you see, does it 


like any difference? What good is Nature 


Study anyway? What reason is there for find- 
'¢ a place for it in an already crowded pro- 


gram ? 


TWO REASONS FOR NATURE STUDY IN COUNTRY 


SCHLOOLS 


Much has been written and said about the 
values and uses of Nature Study. There are 
just two of these values that I want to point 
out here. In the first place, there is the eco- 
nomic value. Nature is the farmer’s work- 
shop; it furnishes his raw material; it abounds 
with helpers and hinderers in his work; it is 
his stock in trade. If he is to carry on hi- 
business successfully he must know nature 
very intimately and thoroughly. Scientific 
agriculture is based on a knowledge of the 
things of nature. And in order that the farm 
boy and girl may come to be well equipped 
for their life work in the country, may be able 
to make a living in the country, they need this 
knowledge. 

Because this is indubitably so, there is 
considerable tendency to make all country 
school nature study elementary agriculture, to 
see nothing in a plant or a bird or an insect 
or a tree but its economic usefulness or hin- 
drance, to reduce all God’s out of doors to a 
matter of dollars and cents. But this is too 
sordid and narrow a view. On an entirely 
different side Nature Study is one of the most 
essential and valuable studies for the country 
schools. Country boys and girls, as well as 
city boys and girls, love beauty and should 
have this love developed. Country boys 
and girls need means for healthful, whole- 
some recreation, and for lack of it, many 
of them leave the country homes. Where is 
there greater beauty than woods and _ fields 
afford? Where is there purer or more perfect 
pleasure than the nature lover finds in travers- 
ing the swamp and the pasture with camera or 
trowel? The country is full of such beauty 
and pleasure, but, having eyes. her children 
yet see not. And this is why Nature Study. 
sympathetically taught, should have a place in 
every country school that country children 
may learn to perceive the wonderful order and 
beauty and beneficence of the world about 
them, that they may acquire interests which 
they will find pleasure in satisfying all their 
lives. After all, God made the country. and 
he who is wise in her ways finds inher 
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aesthetic satisfaction of endless variety and 


recreation that never palls and never leaves a 


“morning after” taste. 
HOW CAN I TEACH NATURE STUDY IF I DON’T 
KNOW IT MYSELF ¢ 
That does sound like a hard question. The 


answer probably is that you can’t, but you can 
have a lot of fun learning it with your pupils. 
Don't try to learn it out of a book. Books are 
all right in their places, which is to help an- 
swer questions that nature herself has asked 
us, and to give us the names of all sorts of 
things. For this purpose I have used the fol- 
lowing handbooks, and know they are good: 
Blanchan’s “Bird Neighbors,” Doubleday & 
McClure, New York City; Dana’s “How to 
Know the Wild Flowers.’ Seribners, New 
York; and Dickerson’s “Moths and Butter- 
flies,” Ginn and Co., New York. You can get 
a good deal of help, too, from the following 
free bulletins: Farmers Bulletin No. 506, Food 
of Some Well Known Birds of Forest, Farm 
and Garden; Farmers Bulletin No. 456, Our 
Grosbeaks and Their Value to Agriculture; 


Farmers Bulletin No. 621. How to Attract 


Birds; Farmers Bulletin No. 609, Bird Houses 
and Hlow to Build Them; Farmers Bulletin 
No. 54, Some Common Birds: Bulletins No. 


15, 37, and 39, of the Biological Survey, which 
treat respectively The Relation of Sparrows to 
Agriculture, Food of the Woodpeckers of the 
United States, and Woodpeckers in Relation 
to Forest Trees. For all the bulletins, and 
information as to others, write to the Chief 
of the Division of Publication, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington. Get the Hamp- 
ton Leaflets, too. You will find them helpful. 
Write for them to Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Virginia. From the Perry Pictures Com- 
pany, Malden, Massachusetts, you can get for 
two cents each large colored bird pictures. 
They also have insect pictures and pictures of 
trees. All this sort of thing helps in identifi- 
cation, which of course is necessary before we 
are done. But you don’t want any book as a 


text. 
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WHAT CAN I DO RIGHT NOW 2? 


Find out what your children know abvut. 
Perhaps there is some boy who knows the birds 
Probably a good many of them know 
the trees. Use these boys or girls and thei 
fathers or mothers for all they are worth as 


well. 


sources of information. Perhaps some of the 
information may not be entirely accurate, but 
it won't do a great deal of harm if it Is only 
in the names of things, and as for facts as to 
what things do and how they do it, you ean 
test them by observation. Begin a record of 
the advancing spring, if you haven’t alread) 
done it. Spring started over a month befor 
this magazine reaches you. Today is February 
15th, and I have seen two maple trees in full 
bloom, bluebirds, a robin, and the opening 
flowers of the drooping forsythia or golden 
bells, and have heard two robins and the frog: 
singing. But begin anyhow. Set your chil 
dren locking and listening. You remembe 


Lowell: 


“Whether we look, or whether we listen. 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten.” 


Look and listen and see and hear all sorts of 
interesting things, and have your children 
talk with you and with each other about them. 
Go on a walk some day to see some of thie 
most interesting things they have been talking 
about. If you have a shady spot on the side 
of the school house, where the drip of the 
eaves doesn’t pack the earth, dig it up ai 
work in earth and _ start 
fern bed and wild flower garden. Take \\| 
plenty of earth on the roots of the wo 
things and give them water until they get svi 
tled, and you will be surprised to see hi 
Perhaps you can 


some woods 


/ 


many of them grow. 


some flowering shrubs from the woods. Thi 
isn’t anything prettier in the world than | 
dogwood and Judas tree, or redbud. Some 
the wood vines will grow about your po! 
too, if you will make them a good bed whi 
they'll get water enough, but not the p 
from a gutter spout. 

Don't mind confessing ignorance. Tell y: 
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en When you don't know, but keep on 
ig. with them, to find out the answers to 
e questions they ask. This department 
glad to help answer some you can’t 
e by yourself. But if you do know any 
el of nature better than another, specialize 

at field. Seteyour pupils looking for and 

ing out the things you can help them on. 


USE OF DIRECTIONS FOR OBSERVATION 


you haven't much time that you can put 

itual work in class with nature study. 
nevertheless have the children observing, both 

¢ the lines they happen to notice and be 
uiterested in, and along lines you call their at- 
tention to by questions and directions, such as 
ile following, quoted from Coulter and Pat- 
terson’s “Practical Nature Study”: (1) “How 
wiuny things can you find out about spiders 
iis week. Notice in what different places you 
fin! spiders, where their webs are made, how 
ithe webs differ from one another, what the 
-pider was doing when you saw it, how it 
makes its web. Touch different parts of a 
round web and notice what happens.” (2) “I 
~1 a robin (or a meadow lark, or a black- 
bint) this morning. I wonder if there are 
uainy here now. Let us see how many dif- 
ferent ones we can find this week, and where 
they are, and what they are deing.” Or these. 
from Mann’s “Beginnings in Agriculture”: 
(1) “Watch the birds as you go to and from 
school, and discover how and where they get 
most of their food.” (2) “Watch the birds 
that hop about the ground and find out what 
they are eating. Find out also what the birds 
that hop about in the trees and fly about in 

air are eating.” (3) “Do you find the 
“ime birds about the buildings as out in the 
orchard, the meadow, the woodlot, the marsh: 

ire there some birds that spend most of 
their time in some of these places and less in 
others?” or these: (1) “What flowers are in 


bom now? Do you find the same kind of 


fl vers on the hillsides, and by the brook, and 
i ‘he open meadow? Press one flower of each 
kd you find and be ready to tell where it 
vrows.” (2) “Look carefully on the trees and 


bushes for cocoons and chrysalids and insect 
eggs. Bring what you find to school so that 
we may all watch to see what they do.” (3) 
“Do trees have flowers? Find as many trees 
as you can that do. Press some of the flowers 
if you can. Watch the trees for awhile and 
find what comes after the flowers. Are there 
any of them which drop off without being of 
any use at all? If it looks that way, see if 
you can make out what the tree produces 
those flowers for.” (4) “Watch ants at work. 
What are they bringing out of their hills? 
What are they carrying in? Can you make 
out what the white things are they sometimes 
carry around in their mouths.” (5) “See how 
many different kinds of twigs you can name. 
Put the names on all you can, and bring them 
to show to the rest of us.” 


CLASS WORK ON OBSERVATIONS 


Once a week at least you can certainly afford 
a period to discuss what the children have been 
seeing and doing. Friday afternoon may be 
used in part for this work; it may be taken 
up in opening exercises; it is excellent oral 
language work. Let the children talk freely. 
ask questions of you and each other, and ex- 
change all the information they have been able 
to get. Tell them what you have found out. 
and what has puzzled you. Perhaps they can 
help you. 

For children who are very much interested. 
an account of their observations forms good 
written language work and composition ma- 
terial. But in your effort to have a composi- 
tion handed in, don’t crush the budding joy 
in the nature study. Make the joy the first 
and foremost and primary thing. Later on 
“all these things shall be added to vou.” 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


IT would not enter on my list of friends. 
Though graced with polished manners and 
fine sense, 
Yet lacking sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—William Cowper. 
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ARTISTIC APPEAL OF THE ROBERT E. LEE SCHOOL, NORFOLK 


FRANCES GANTT 


When visited us last 


during the session of the summer school. he 


Supt, stearnes veal 
Was so much interested in the efforts to make 
beautiful that 
writing an for The Virginia Journal 
of Edueation. which would tell what has been 


school he suggested mv 


our 
article 


done. He gave me the title under which to 
write. 
At the Robert FE. Lee School, external ap- 


pearances are anything but artistic. An ob- 
long full of doors and windows is a very good 
description of the building, which is more than 
200 ft. long. The lower hall extends the full 
length of the building. That gives a good deal 
of room for the elaboration of any scheme of 
decoration. 

One candid visitor told me she thought the 
the Virginia. I replied. 
“Bricks and mortar do not make a_ school.” 
And when she politely asked what did. I gave 


school ugliest in 


“Love of our School.” with 


For to us R. E. Lee 


} ) 


her our creed 
emphasis on the “our.” 
School has never been just a school—an a 
stract, business proposition but always a warm 
personal interest. 

In my own room I have spent more than 
$500, and consider it a good investment. I 
spend at least half of my waking hours thi 
SO why should I not think it important ‘0 
make my surroundings as beautiful and 
piring as possible ? 

The decoration of the building as it 1 
stands is the work of five years, from the 
sion 1909-710 to 1913-14. I do not think 
tax-payers of Norfolk often take into « 
sideration the fact that as far as public fu 
are concerned bricks and mortar do make a 
school. 

A building 
opened to receive pupils with its halls a: 


is considered complete and 
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are of everything but desks and chairs. 
ire they will remain, except in cases 
her the teachers are interested in develop- 









love of the beautiful and a knowledge 
art treasures of the world. 





LOWER HALL DECORATIONS 


When we were planning what could be done 
to beautify our school, we realized that we 


must have some definite scheme of decoration. 
The question of money looked to some very 
mich like a blank wall, but in spite of that. 


we began on a scheme of decoration for the 

which required an expenditure of more 

than five hundred dollars. Our idea was to go 
ly and get only what was really good. 

\t the main entrance on Moran Avenue as 

one enters the building, there is a really fine 








opy in eolor of the triumphal entry of Joan 
into Orleans. In commenting on this 
picture a collector and art dealer said, “It is 


r A 
1 Lk 
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worthy of being placed in the handsomest 
school in the country.” 

On the left is one of our finest pictures, 
Reynolds’ Age of Innocence. This the 
gift of Mr. J. C. Hofheimer of this city, who 
is an interested patron of the school. A cross 
hall divides these two pictures from the rest 


was 


of the decorations. 

The school motto, in clear, strong letters. 
faces the visitor as he stands here. “Nothing 
is impossible to Industry.” And it is a motto 
which we hope to make real. 

Passing under this motto one is in the Greek 
and Roman Section. In the center stands a 
heroic statue of Minerva, the gift of the 
teachers and some of the pupils of the session 
of 1910-11. On the walls of the 


are slabs 


Thorwaldsen frieze showing Alexander's entry 








into Babylon. This frieze is largely the gift 
of the Seventh Grades. It is the custom for 
each Seventh Grade to make some gift when 
When the frieze was only 
a few slabs long someone asked if it meant 
anything to the children. I showed my pupils 
of the First Grade the frieze and told them 
the story. It was late in the school year. One 
smail tot interrupted his mother when he heard 


it leaves the school. 


her planning her summer by announcing that 
he wanted to go to Babylon to see the place 
where Alexander marched. 

A Winged Victory, busts of Diana and 
Apollo, and such pictures as the Coliseum. 
Forum, Parthenon, St. Angelo and Arch of 
Triumph, carry out our plan of making our 
We 


tried to keep in mind the eternal fitness of 


decorations harmonious. have always 
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things and the school has been truly fortunate 
in having gifts that are in such good taste. 
One of the ten entrances to the building 
makes here a convenient break in our scheme 
and as this is a prominent door we chose the 
opposite wall as the place for our oil portrait 
of General Lee. Securing a good light is 
sometimes a difficult proposition and we found 





it a serious question when we were trying to 
find a good position for one of our treasures— 
a Rembrandt. A visitor once asked, in sur- 
“Do any of the galleries loan this school 
pictures/” He could hardly believe that we 
owned the copy of the Rembrandt portrait. 
So around this second main entrance we have 
grouped our Rembrandt, Lee and Jetferson— 
all oil paintings. Across the hall where there 
is plenty of wall space we hung Martin’s land- 


prise 


scape. 

King Arthur, heroic in size, begins the Eng- 
At a distance is St. George, the 
L. Bunting, one of our most 
valued King Arthur and St. 
George dominate this end of the hall. Busts 
of Shakespeare and Tennyson, and pictures of 
famous English Cathedrals, York, Durham. 
Exeter. and Litchfield complete the furnish- 
ings. For the extreme end of the hall we have 


lish section. 
vift of Mr. J. 


possessions. 
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chosen two pictures which we thought wo 
particularly appeal to the boys—Sir Galahad 
and Volk’s “Young Pioneer.” 

In the cross hall we have one slab of tip 
Della Robbia frieze. The future of its grows) 
is planned. There are changes we would lik 
to make, and other things we want to buy, but 
at present the lower hall is complete in or 


sense, 
UPPER HALL DECORATIONS 


We had planned to make the upper hall iy 
the primary part of the building early 
American and in the grammar part, Frenc) 
The early American end is entirely in the fu 
ture, but we have made a good start of ow 
French section. Mr. Cornelius Cruser pre. 
sented a life size statue of Joan of Arc wit 
Nothing in the school has give: 
Visiting 


the pedestal. 
more pleasure than this statue. <A 
teacher said she thought the ethical influenc 
of such a work of art was of untold value t 
the children. It is our plan to have the stor 
of The Maid told as fully as possible by pi 
tures. We have good prints of Rheims ani 
Notre Dame and have tried to get one o! 
Rouen. <A portrait of The Maid in armor con- 
trasts finely with the peasant girl. We hav 
spent much more than five hundred dollars i1 


working out these plans. 








ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT—HOW SECUR! 
The school bought a piano and paid tr tt 


in three years. Later three grafanolas were 








ft the 
‘owth 


| like 


L One 
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houg We are often asked how we pay for 
th Here are some of the ways:— 
The dren make valentines and sell them; 
» the warm weather ice cream is sold at re- 

iertainments are given, but most im- 
jant of all, patrons, pupils and _ teachers 


ngs. 


vive money for an object which they consider 
of vital importance. When we studied cata- 
jnoue- and histories of art and became enthusi- 
ystic over a picture or statue it did not seem 


, hardship to contribute money to pay for it. 
We are often asked if the children do not dis- 


fgure or injure the decorations. The reply to 
this question has always been an emphatic no. 
The spirit at Robert E. Lee has always been 


one of loyalty to the school and pride in its 
welfare. There are plants in the halls and in 
all the windows and they are never injured. 


Decorating our school was such a big ques- 
tion and so expensive that necessarily the class 
rooms had to be left to the individual teachers. 
How far the school will go in that matter I 
am not prepared to say. 

In my own room I know my pupils do en- 
joy and appreciate the pictures and other fur- 
nishings. One of the children’s favorites is 
a frieze showing a group of children coming 
from the harvest field. Superintendent 
Stearnes thought this the most beautiful thing 
in the school. 

I believe it is possible for any school in the 
State to do as much as we have done if interest 
in the welfare of the school and a love of the 
beautiful happen to be characteristic of prin- 
cipal and teachers. 





AMONG THE COLORED SCHOOLS 


JACKSON DAVIS, State School Inspector 


MEETING OF THE COLORED STATE TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Colored State 
Teachers Association and Improvement League 
will take place in Richmond, March 4th and 
ith. Greater interest than ever before has 
been aroused in the Association, and a large 
attendance is expected. If is hoped that every 
county having a local organization of the col- 
ored teachers will be represented and reports 
made of their work and of the work of the 
School Improvement Leagues. 

CLEAN UP WEEK AND HEALTH DAY 

The Negro Organization Society has desig- 
nate! the week beginning March 2ist as 
Clean Up Week, and are calling on all the 
churches. schools, lodges and various organiza- 
tions of colored people to observe this week 
by joining in this movement in cleaning up 
around the home, the school, the church and 
seeing that the water supply is protected, that 
all sanitary precautions are being taken to pre- 
serve the health of the people both at home 


The 


and in their neighborhood gatherings. 
following programme has been arranged: 


Sunday, March 21st— 
I. Colored Ministers Preach Health Ser- 
mons and Sunday Schools Lift Collection 
for Sanitorium. 


Thursday, March 23rd— 
II. Annual Health Day Programme in Col- 
ored Schools: 
1. Let teacher call pupils and patrons to 
school. 
2. Teacher, or 
a good talk on Health. 
3. Read extracts from any of the Health 
Bulletins. 
4. Have pupils recite numbers on im- 
portance of health. 
(See programme of the last Patrons’ 
Day in Colored Schools). 


some other person, give 


Wed., Thurs., Fri., 24th, 25th, 26th— 
III. General Cleaning of Houses and Prem- 
ises. 
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Saturday, March 27th 


IV. State Wide Tag Day for Colored Sana- 


torium. 


colored schools are, 


All of the 


called upon to observe Thursday, March 23d. 


A splendid bulletin has been 
State Health Department en- 


as Health Day. 
prepared by the 


titled, A Hland Book of Health for Colored 
People. Kvery teacher is urged to secure a 


supply of these bulletins, which may be had 
by writing to the State Department of Health, 
1110 Capitol Street, Richmond, Virginia. A 
copy of this bulletin should be in every col- 
ored home. Selections should be read or re- 
cited by the pupils on health and a talk made 
by the teacher or one of the pupils on The 
Sanitary Needs of Our School, and then the 
meeting should adjourn and committees of the 
parents and children undertake to clean up the 
school house thoroughly, going over floors. 
desks, walls, windows, and woodwork, clean- 
ing up the grounds of trash, fixing the win- 
dows or stoves for ventilation and doing any- 
thing else that may be needed. 

It is hoped that all of the leagues will lift 
a collection for the colored sanatorium. The 
Negro Organization Society is co-operating 
with the State Anti-Tuberculosis Society and 
the Department of Health to secure a farm and 
erect a sanatorium for colored patients suffer- 
has al- 


Some money 


ing from tuberculosis. 
ready been raised for this purpose, and an ap- 
peal will be made to the colored people over 
all the State during this week to contribute 
If each 
member of every league would contribute five 
cents there would not be the slightest difficulty 
dollars, which 


something towards this great work, 


in raising several thousand 
would assure the success of the undertaking. 


* 


RISING SUN SCHOOL 


The four-room colored school at Rising Sun 
in York county has just been completed, re- 
placing an old one-room school and another 
Three teachers are 


room in a rented building. 
and attractive 


work in this modern 
The colored teachers of York and 


now at 
building. 


therefore. 
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Warwick counties held their meeting in 4); 
school on January 30th. Superintendent 4 

J. Renforth, Mr. Thomas Lackey, Clerk of y); L, 
School Board, Miss Sarah J. Walker. i 
Hampton Institute, and others were present, 

A large number of patrons were present and 

the two meetings were held together. A bey). 

ful United States flag was presented to thy 
school by Miss Amelia F. Colgan, of the Wo.fy; 
man’s Relief Corps of Fortress Monroe, Y 
ginia. This school has been made a coups 
training school for teachers, and now enr a 
about 150 students in all grades. Mr. Charks fy 
Brown, a graduate of the Petersburg Norn! 1 
School is Principal. 

DRAKE'S BRANCH Joca 


NEW SCHOOL AT 


At Drake’s Branch a beautiful three-rooy 
building, admirably located upon three acre: 
of land, has just been completed. It was built 
by the joint efforts of the school league and 
the School Board. Superintendent Daniel ani 
I met the colored teachers of Charlotte cow 
ty in this new building on January 28th. Each 
teacher reported the made in her Mg! 
school and community during the past sess 

and told of her efforts to extend the tern 

build new schools and introduce practical 1! 
dustrial The Drake’s Branch 
has one room fitted up with a cook stove ani 
utensils, and a very delicious lunch was pre ¥), 


} yrogress 


work. school i, 


pared by a group of girls who belonged to tle * 

va; : 
Home Makers Club last summer. All of the ) 
vegetables which they served had been grow! * 


by these girls in their home gardens and 


canned under the direction of Miss Wilson. 


The teachers and students of the white lngh a 
school attended this meeting and expressed 
their great appreciation of the good work of | 
their colored neighbors. W, 

New colored schools have also been built at " 
Charlotte Court House, Phenix and Dovglas 

TEACHERS’ MEETINGS a 


The Brunswick colored teachers held « ver! 


interesting meeting at St. Paul’s school, Law o 
enceville, on February 4-6th. Very intere-une 
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jus and reports were made by the 
Several new buildings are under 
practically every school will extend 

ier) a month or more. 
10th, 11th, and 12th the Caroline 
larmers Conference and Teachers 
yecting were held at the Training School at 
Howling Green. Splendid exhibits were made 
products and of school work. The 
te oailk baskets, the heme made rugs, chair 
-ewing and cobbling attracted much 
tion. The farmers and teachers listened 
Q addresses by Superintendent John 
Wastington, Mr. John B. Pierce, and others. 
They lave a regular working organization 
wets every year. The women have 
organized a county club and will organize 
oups in each community to hold reg- 
r meetings for the purpose of helping one 
The childrens 


I ry 


er with their home work. 
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Ilome Makers Clubs are also a part of this 
county organization of the colored people of 
Caroline. They have decided to hold all of 
their meetings together some time next fall. 

The school leagues reported several new 
school houses in course of construction, and 
they have turned in $250 to Superintendent 
Washington and promised $100 more for the 
extension of school terms. Nearly every school 
in the county will extend its term. 

Most encouraging reports have been received 
from Chesterfield, Nottoway, Amelia, Essex, 
King and Queen, King William, York, James 
City, Charles City, Charlotte and New Kent 
in regard to the action of the school leagues 
in co-operating with the superintendents and 
school boards to extend the school term by 
aid from the State Rural School Fund, the 
leagues contributing dollar for dollar, thus re- 
ceived from this fund. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary. 


IE STORY OF A BAG OF CORN, ALONG WITH 
lITER INCIDENTS OF A TRIP THROUGH 


PRINCE WILLIAM 


Prince William county extends from the 
fthills of the Blue Ridge to Tidewater. It 
las in it some very fine farms, a goodly num- 
ver of new school houses, a good school super- 


i ? 
rt ( 


it, many fine teachers; and it has, or 
lhave the last week in January, the worst 
mals in the world. At least the people of the 
uty said so; and I thought so until I 
whed home in the — suburbs—Barton 
Heights and beheld the street in front of my 


what about the story of a bag of corn? 
Well. this story is simply a tribute to the hos- 
tality of the Prince William people. 
I spent a week in Prince William and was 
‘en over the county by Miss Emily John- 
. the Canning Club worker and supervisor 


ndustrial work. 
Miss Johnson is a Peabody girl, taught sev- 
eral veours in the high school at Manassas, and 


is now a county worker. She is a true leader, 
laughs at difficulties, and is very popular with 
the people. She lives on a farm near Manas- 
sas, has two farmer brothers who are college 
graduates, loves to drive a double team, loves 
the farm and the farm people and wishes to 
build up country life. 

We left Miss Johnson’s home early in the 
week with a bag of corn in the back of the bug- 
gy for “Little Un” and “Rowdy” the two horses 
that were to pull 
We were out the 


us through the miry roads. 
entire week, spending each 
night in hespitable homes. Our buggy broke 
down and we had to but. 
when we arrived in Manassas at the end of 
the week, we still had the bag of corn—a great 
tribute to the hospitality of the good people of 
the county. Never have I enjoved more 
genuine hospitality than in Prince William. 


borrow another. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ON THE BOOM 


Prince William is a conservative county, I 


judge. But after vears of wise and aggressive 
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work, Superintendent G. G. Tyler is seeing re- League. This was one of the best meeti:os y, P 
sults. We found modern school houses at have ever attended. The Agricultura High e 
Bethel, Nokesville. Greenwich. Catharpin, and School girls served lunch to the entire crowd I 
Haymarket—all erected in the last three years. and there were interesting discussions. A;nopo ils 
Other communities are waking up and you those present were Mr. Geo. C. Round ani Dr 
may expect great things in the near future Ormond Stone—both fine men who have heey 
from Prince William. community and State builders. 
CITIZENS INTERESTED SOME FINE TEACHERS Ww 
Tl 
No county in the State has more aggressive We cannot close this narrative without jyep. in 
leagues than Prince William. Even the se- tioning some worthy teachers of Prince Wj! - 
cluded one-room schools have organizations, liam. Early in the week we had the pleasur ° 
At Catharpin and Haymarket our visit was of meeting Miss Sarah Johnson, whio fo a 
timed so as to fall on regular league meeting thirty years taught the Bradley school. Teach. i 
nights. Both organizations have capable ing a one-room school for 35 consecutive years 
officers, interested members, and well attended and doing it successfully—is not this a won. d 
meetings. At the present time the many derful record? Miss Johnson is now on the C 
leagues of the county have united to obtain Retired Teachers Fund. “ 
medical inspection for the schools. In the town of Manassas, whenever the 5 
school is mentioned you hear about Mis - 
MANASSAS BATTLEFIELD Eugenia Osborne. Scores of young men and - 
women speak of what Miss Osborne has meant . 
Leaving Catharpin on Friday morning for to them; no minister is held in greater respect to 
Manassas we drove over a frozeu road through by the towns-people than this teacher. 
the first great battlefield of the Confederate Another teacher commanding the re~pect of e 
War. Here by the side of the pike is the the entire county is Mrs. May Dogin. whi for - 
famous “Stone House”; there the slope down many years taught in the public schools f , 
which the Louisiana Tigers, in their multi- Prince William. She has influenced for good ar 
colored Zouave uniforms charged, leaving, as hundreds of young people’ who are now : 
some one said, “The hillside looking like a honored citizens of the county. Mrs. Dogin to 
flower garden when the battle was over.” Fin- is no longer teaching; but takes a lively i 
ally we drove past the farm at the top of the terest in all things educational and_ his 1 
hill and saw the spot where Bee fell and the daughter—a normal school graduate—wl 
place where Stonewall Jackson’s men with- has taken her place. 
stood all the attacks of the enemy. And the The lives of these honored teachers -hoiil 
thought that came to me as I drove by this make us glad that we are in such a noble call: 
historic spot was “What a pity that war with ing. I have no doubt but what the lives of - 
its death and woe must still exist in an en- these teachers is an inspiration to the young! . 
lightened world! What a pity that nations. teachers of Prince William. ” 
like individuals are spendthrifts and must in 
haste to get rid of the surplus of men and pr. ALLEN FREEMAN ASSISTANT HEALTI! (Ol i 
wealth created by each generation.” MISSIONER 
FARMERS INSTITUTE AT MANASSAS One of ihe ae rape . . wed a L 
was down in Halifax with Dr. Freema\. ‘” Hl 
Arriving in the town of Manassas we found this trip through Prince William, T aga’ | D 
a crowd of about two hundred farmers and_ the pleasure. At every meeting Dr. Fi cen! a 
farmers’ wives gathered at the union meeting spoke in his forcible and interesting si \le : 


tne 


of the Farmers Institute and Housekeepers the importance of a Health Survey f 
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William schools. Few appreciate the 
‘ing done by our State Health Depart- 
It is one of the most efficient State 
s in all the United States. 


VE LETTERS FFOM LIVE LEAGUES 


Buckner, Va., January 31, 1915. 

rs. Dashiell: 

lose formal report of our league up to date. 

» express our appreciation of your help here. 
igue is just what we needed. We have sixty 
rs. Some of us are enthusiastic; all others 
‘ed, proven by the fact that some of the mem- 
ove over, or I should say, through miles of 
» attend the meeting yesterday. 

vou please send us some league bulletins, also 
| be grateful for any other literature on the 

Please let us know when and where the 

Educational Conference is held. 

Buckner High School League was organized 

Dashiell October 17, 1914. The officers elected 
President, Mrs. H. R. Terrell; Vice-President, 
in R. A. Trice; Secretary, Mrs. Frank Reidel- 
freasurer, Mrs. B. G. Jones. All required cotn- 
s were appointed. 

third meeting of the league was held during 
ession of the Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
tive Union. In absence of the president, Profes- 


\lancher was requested to preside and explain 


league to the assemblage. 
«| that the membership was increased from thirty 


This he did with such 


IXtyv. 
t the fourth meeting Professor Mancher submit- 


plans for the beautification of the _ school 
ls, and suggested the planting of maple and 
wood trees. The trees were planted on Decem- 


t 


r league is on a firm footing now; the members 
interested, and we feel that we will accomplish 


to improve the condition of rural education in 
mmunity. Enclosed find $1 as our contribution 
State League. 
Respectfully, 
MRS. FRANK REIDELBACH, 
Secretary. 
inking you again, I am 
Very sincerely, 
EDITH MANCHER REIDELBACH, 
(Mrs. Frank) Secretary. 





Seven Mile Ford, Va., February 4, 1915. 
L.. R. Dashiell, 


Richmond, Va. 


Madam: 


| will perhaps think me rather slow in sending 


report of our league work in the Adwolfe 
1, Smyth county, but it is always better late 
never, 

have a very active league connected with our 
|, and I find it to be a wonderful help to me in 
Our league is called the Oak Point Civic 


ie, and its officers are as follows: Prof. W. N. 


‘vy, president; W. A. Wolfe, secretary; Ralph R. 
1, vice-president; 
irer, and Miss Mary Trundle, critic. 
get their mail at Seven Mile Ford, Va. 
have at present forty-eight members in our 
, and the meetings are held twice each month. 


Mrs. Jennie Blankenbeckler, 
All the 
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These meetings are well attended and the people 
seem to enjoy the program very much. We have de- 
veloped quite a bit of musical talent, and we now 
have an orchestra which renders the music at our 


meetings. This is composed of the following instru- 
ments: One guitar, one mandolin, one banjo and two 
violins. 


We held Patrons’ Day December 23, and I am plan- 
ning to hold another one some time this spring. 

Through the help of our league a walk has been 
built from the road to the school house; a State’s 
Aid Library has been secured, and we are to have a 
new school building next year, which is to cost be- 
tween four and five thousand dollars. Of this sum, 
half was given by the patrons. 

I have taken a careful census of all the children 
and families in my school district and intend to file 
a copy of the same with the clerk of the school 
board. 

As a whole, this community seems to be very much 
interested in improving their school, and I feel safe 
in saying that the civic league is largely responsible 
for this condition of affairs. 

Yours for better schools, 
W. N. HURLEY, Principal, 
Seven Mile Ford, Va. 





Westboro, Va., January 29, 1915. 
Dear Mr. Binford: 

I received your letter. 
sell the Red Cross Christmas Seals. 
have sold more. 

We appreciate the many good things you said at 
Darville High School. We want you to visit us some 
time in March or April. 

We have organized a junior league. They will send 
in their report to-day. They seem very enthusiastic 
over the work, and we shall encourage them in every 
way possible. 

We had a Good Roads meeting on the 22d of Jan- 
uary. We had a full attendance, and a very interest- 
ing program, consisting of songs, recitations, address 
by the president of the league and by the superin- 
tendant of roads; a debate by four high schoo] girls, 
“Resolved, That Gocd Roads are more important 
than Good Roads.” The negatives won, and special 
music was rendered for the occasion. The league 
decided to improve the road leading by the school if 
nothing more, and by doing so they would arouse in- 
terest in the community, and each and every one 
would see the advantage of same and endeavor to do 
more. 

Thanking you for your kindness, shall expect you 
to visit our school in March of April. We are ten 
miles from the station, and the roads are now im- 
passable. May you have much success with your 
work this year. 


Am very glad we could 
Wish we could 


Sincerely, 
MAYO REAMES, 
Secretary Darville H. S. Civic League, 
Westboro, Va. 





New Market, February 3, 1915. 
Mr. J. H. Binford, 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sir: 

On January 28th, the patrons and friends of New 
Market Graded and High School, in Shenandoah 
county, met and organized a school improvement 
league. The following as officers: President, E. <A. 
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Helsley, principal of school; Vice-Presidents, N. T. 
Hamer, Eugene Rice; Secretary, Mrs. Tom Windle; 
Treasurer, Alice Guard. A good program was ren- 
dered, and it was decided to meet the last Thursday 
night of each month 


The outlook is exceedingly bright for us to do 
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already enrolled abou; sixty 
influential men of 


things. We have 
including the 


ereat 
members, inost 
town 
Keep us suppiied with literature. 
Yours truly, 


EK. A. HELSLEY 


Hmong the Colleges 


WILLIAM AND MARY 
j 
In lieu of the February meeting the Board of Vis- 
itors held a session on January 8 to consider matters 
that might be brought before the extra 
the legislature and to transact such other business 
as would regularly come before the February meet- 
ing. Among other business they suspended _ the 
rule in reference to retirement of professors, granted 
leave of absence for a year from June to Prof. 
Ritchie, who will engage in literary work, and left 
the decision of the summer school with the executive 
committee in conjunction with the faculty. 
Notwithstanding the financial depression very few 
students failed to return after the holidays 
and the losses sustained have been made up by ad- 
mission of new students at beginning of the second 
term. It has been specially gratifying to the faculty 
that so few students were “plucked” on the examina- 
of low 


session of 


of our 


tions and required to withdraw on account 
standing. 
Hon. M. J. Fulton, of Richmond, made the address 


on the occasion of anniversary of General Lee’s birth. 
His treatment of the subject was original and en- 
joyed by all who heard him. 

Drs. Tyler and Wilson attended the meeting of 
representatives of Virginia colleges recently held in 
Richmond. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The Board of Visitors at its mid-winter meeting 
adopted a resolution for the corps of cadets to attend 
the Confederate reunion to take place in June. This 
will replace the usual spring marches and in lieu of 
the customary field manoeuvres, the cadets will be 
marched to the battle-fields around Richmond. 

Recently the corps was privileged to hear a lecture 
by Captain S. J. Schindel, general staff, U. S. A., 
who has but recently returned from the war zone. 

Captain Schindel was one of the officers detailed 
by the government to carry on the relief work for 
the distressed Americans abroad. 

Captain Schindel is not a stranger to the institute, 
since he has, for the past two years, been detailed 
as the government inspector. His talk was _ princi- 
pally upon the details of the American Relief Expo- 
sition and was of vast interest to his audience. 

Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, of the Florence Critten- 
den Association and a well-known Virginian, favored 
the corps with a brief recital of the ravages due to 
the Balkan war. 

Mrs. Barrett was delegated to visit those 
and her reminiscences were vividly personal. 

At a recent meeting of the athletic council, Colonel 
H. P. Ford was elected to fill the position of graduate 
manager vice B. F. Crowson, resigned. 

Captain Crowson’s work has been satisfactory in 
every respect, and it was with much regret that his 
resignation was accepted. Colonel Ford has given 


scenes 


inestimable service in this department in th: 
and V. M. I. athletics are exceedingly fortunate to 
have such a man at its head. 

Recently there was discovered an interesting s 
of General Stonewall Jackson. 

It is one of only two likenesses ever taken in life 
of this wonderful soldier. 

This sketch has lain for a number of years ina 
note-book of Alexander Galt, the famous Virginia 
sculptor. 

It was the last work of this young sculptor, who 
became sick on his visit to Jackson’s camp and died 
five weeks later. A photographed copy of the sket 
has been presented to the institute. 

Two valuable annual awards have been made pos 
sible by the generosity of Mr. Garnett Andrews, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The awards are to be made at finals each year by 
a committee appointed by the superintendent, to | 
composed of at least five men. 

The character of the prizes are: 

1. A silver cup, to be presented to the compan 
showing the highest efficiency as an organization 
The cup to remain on exhibition in the library) 

2. A cash prize of fifty dollars and a Certificate 
indicating that the cadet has had a commenidabl 
record for the period of his cadetship, and submitted 
the most acceptable original thesis on a military 
subject. Approved by the professor of military 
science. 

Unless the United States House of Representatives 
passes under a suspension of the rules, the Senate 
bill appropriating $100,000 as restitution to the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute for the destruction of its 
buildings during the war between the States, )) 
Federal troops, the measure will die on the Cal 
endar with the adjournment of the present Congress, 
and the repayment will be indefinitely delayed 

General Nichols visited Richmond and Washing 
ton recently in regard to the Dupont bill. 

While in Richmond General Nichols attended a 
meeting of the Deans of Virginia colleges with a 
view to forming the association of Virginia colleges 

Another matter of importance which required tl 
attention of General Nichols was the McKellar Dil 
which provides for military training in the schools 
and colleges of the country. 





Due to the inclemency of the weather, drill has of 
necessity been held on the stoops. 
The companies have been drilled thoroughly all 


departments. The details and their instructors «r¢ 
First Aid Detail—Major Anderson. 
Topography Detail—Capt. Mayo. 
Artillery Detail—Capt. Gayle. 
Butts Manual—Capt. Murrill. 
Target Practice—Capt. Anderson. 


Captain Gayle has been assigned to the ta: ‘ical 
staff to fill the vacancy made by the resignati: I 


Captain Crowson. 
According to General Orders No. 59, the follo” ing 
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ere appointed captains in the battalion of 
R. Commer. 
H. Spessard. 


M. Bain. 


L. Hitt. 
E. Davis. 
kX. Wysor. 


first lieutenant and adjutant—G. Walt. 
new dwellings taking the place of the old offi- 
iarters have been turned over for occupancy. 
only a few months ago that the old ones were 
This indicates with what rapidity the work 
new parade ground is progressing. The first 
counting from barracks will be the command- 
the next Colonel Mallory’s, the third will. be 
perintendent’s office and quarters, the fourth 
«] Jones’, the fifth Colonel Ford’s, and the sixth 
C el Tucker's. 

ere will be printed in the near future a personal 
rial of General Scott Shipp, superintendent 
itus of the Virginia Military Institute, in com- 

ration of his seventy-fifth year. 
book, which will be published in attractive 
ri by a group of General Shipp’s friends, is the 

( of Colonel J. C. Wise. 
F. A. SHUFELDT, Jr, 
Correspondent. 





HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL 


\mong the many interesting social events of the 
few weeks, the masked ball, given in honor of 
seniors by Miss Rachel E. Gregg, supervisor of 
iraining school, the senior reception to the 
faculty, the tea, given by the kindergarten class, and 
the brilliant junior. banquet, given to the seniors 

the faculty, are still the topics of animated dis- 
cussion among the two hundred and fifty girls who 
took a more or less prominent part. 

\n unusually active record in other lines shows, 
however, that the social side of the student can be 
properly developed without the slightest injury to 

e maintenance of the highest ideals of scholarship 
inments. In literary societies, much splendid 

worl: has been accomplished, and well prepared pro- 
‘rams have been effectively rendered by the mem- 
ber In athletics, apart from routine work, the girls 
been devoting their attention to basket ball; 
enthusiasm runs high over the frequent contests 
for the best yearly record in this game. 

lie student body has inaugurated a system of 
sell-zovernment by a practically unanimous vote of 
the school attendance. As the decision to undertake 
stident government was reached only after months 
of thought and study of the question, there is little 
doubt about the ultimate success of the enterprise. 
All the well organized systems were carefully gone 
over by special committees and the closest investiga- 
was made as to the possibility of adapting such 
ethod of government to local conditions. As the 
vor was in the most capable hands and as the step 

heen taken so deliberately, there is only One 
opinion on the part of the faculty or the students as 
e manner in which it will be carried out. 
election of the “Annual’’ staff has just been 
leted. Miss Margaret Kinnear, of Lexington, 
Va.. has been made editor-in-chief, with Miss Mary 
Davis, of Richmond, Miss Ruth Witt, of Roanoke, 


tior 


| ¢ 


Miss Esther Coulbourn, of Roanoke, associate 
rs, representing, respectively, the Stratford, the 
Le and the Lanier Literary Societies. 


Miss Alice 








Gilliam, of Pamplin, Va., is the representative of the 
Y. W. C. A. Miss Reba Beard, of Harrisonburg, rep- 
resents the senior class. Miss Elizabeth Greaves, of 
Charlottesville, Miss Mary Scott, of Port Republic, 
and Miss Catharine Brown, of Charleston, S. C., rep- 
resent, respectively, the junior, sophomore and fresh- 
man classes. Miss Katharine Staples, of Harrison- 
burg, and Miss Esther Hubbard, of Roanoke, are 
the members elected at large. 

Miss Natalie Lancaster, of the 
mathematics, is on a half-year’s leave of absence for 
the purpose of doing some work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Miss Virginia Harnsberger, of MHarrison- 
burg, has been elected to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by Miss Lancaster’s absence. Mr. C. J. Heatwole 
and Mr. W. R. Smithey are attending the meeting of 
the department of superintendence of the National 
Education Association at Cincinnati. Miss Rachel 
E. Gregg was in attendance upon the Tenth District 
Congressional meeting held at Manassas last week. 

A series of newspaper articles on household mat- 
ters is the present contribution of Miss S. Frances 
Sale, of the household arts department. Miss Sale’s 
purpose is to make some suggestions as to how the 
comforts of the ideal home may be had by simple 
devices and methods that cost only a little thought 
and enterprise. 


department of 


RADFORD NORMAL SCHOOL 





Dr. R. T. Wyche, president of the National Story 
Tellers’ League, spent two days in the Normal School 
recently delivering several lectures on Story Telling 
in the public schools as a means of education. For 
some time the Story Tellers’ Club has been active in 
the Normal School. Much interest is manifested in 
this form of work. 

The plans for the Senior Promenade to be held in 
the gynasimum of the administration building Feb- 
ruary 27 have been made. This will be one of the 
most interesting social features of the session, and is 
looked forward to with much interest. 

The Senior Class for the present session numbers 
thirty-two. Three of these will take the full Domes- 
tic Science Course, one the full Manual Arts Course, 
about one-half the remainedr of the class have spe- 
cialized in Primary work, and the remainder in 
Grammar Grade work. 

The Radford Summer Normal will open June 
and remain in session six weeks, closing July 
Large provision is being made for an unusually 
strong Observation School. Much emphasis will be 
placed on this part of the work. Review courses for 
the State examinations will be offered; courses lead- 
ing to the renewal or extension of certificates are 
also provided; work for Summer School] Professional 
Certificates (Primary or Grammar Grade), and in 
addition to the above courses, credit courses leading 
to a diploma or certificate from the Normal School 
will be offered. The second term of the summer quar- 
ter will open July the 26th and close August the 
20th. The same credit is given for regular work 
done in the first term or second term of the summer 
quarter as for work done in any other quarter. 

Arrangements have been made for Mr. Laremore, 
of Boston, national lecturer for the World’s School 
Peace League, to address the faculty and students of 
the Normal School on the work and purpose of the 
School Peace League. Last fall a school peace league 
was organized in this institution, including practi- 

cally all the students. At the meeting of the Vir- 


14, 


9°? 
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ginia Conference in Richmond in November, Dr. J. 
P. McConnell was elected president of the State Peace 
League, and Prof. Wm. E. Gilbert, of the Normal 
School, was elected secretary. They are actively 
pushing the work of the Peace League in various 
schools of the State and are providing for a number 
of Peace celebrations in May in the schools where 
the league has been organized. 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 

Mr. A. B. Chandler, Jr., vice-president State Teach’ 
ers’ Association for the First District, announces the 
following program for the district meeting to be held 
at the Fredericksburg Normal School March 25-27: 

Thursday evening, March 25: 

Music—Normal School Glee Club. 

Address of Welcome—President E. H. Russell. 

Response to Address of Welcome—Granville Burruss. 

Music—Normal School Glee Club. 

Address—The Rural High School—Prof. 
Maphis. 

Solo—Miss Margaret L. Fraser. 

Friday morning, March 26: 

Music in the Public Schools (Class demonstration 
with children)—Miss Margaret Fraser. 

Supervised Study in High Schools—E, F. Birckhead. 

Work of the State Teachers’ Association for 1915— 
Algar Woolfolk. 

Value of Literary Societies in the Schoo!s—Fletcher 
Kemp. 

The Need and Value of a Practical Course of Study 
in Rural Schools—W. G. Rennolds. 

Demonstration Lesson in Fourth Grade 
Miss Helen Winston. 

Friday afternoon, March 26: 
Out-of-Door Activities of School 

Alexander. 

How the Work-Room Helps the School—W. B. Coggin. 

How to Base Arithmetic on Child Interest—Virginia 
E. Stone. 

Inspection of Buildings and Equipment of State Nor- 
mal School. 

Sight-seeing parties will be made up to visit points 
of interest in Fredericksburg. The Fredericks- 
burg Motor Club will furnish automobiles. 

Friday evening, March 26: 

Music—Double Quartette State Normal School. 

Industrial Work in Rural Schools—Jackson Davis. 

Music—Double Quartette State Normal School. 

The Recreational Life of Teachers—W. H. Heck. 

Solo—Miss Margaret L. Fraser. 

Reception to Visitors by State Normal School, under 
Directions Household Arts Department. 

Saturday morning, March 27: 

Poultry Work in Rural Schools—Jos. W. Kinghorn. 

The Broader’ Significance of Education—B. _ Y. 
Tyner. 

Round Table. 

President Russell is securing the faculty and 
arranging the details for the Summer School, which 
will open June 22 and close with the State examina- 
tions on July 22, 23, 24. 

President Russell delivered addresses to the civic 
improvement leagues of the Lincoln and Round Hill 
Schools February 4 and 5. 

Recently several members of the faculty have made 
addresses to neighboring high schools. On February 
5 Mr. A. B. Chandler, Jr., gave an educational ad- 
dress to a large audience at the Finchville School, 


Chas. G. 


yeography— 


Children—F. M. 
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Spotsylvania county. Mr. B. Y. Tyner = spoke 
on “The Value of the Graded School” at the Berea 
School on last Saturday night. 

The Normal School Basket Ball Team won a hard 
fought game February 6 from the Richmond Y. Ww. 
C. A. in Richmond by the score of 14 to 9. A number 
of students accompanied the team, and all were roy- 
ally entertained by the Richmond Y. W. C. A. This 
was the first game the Normal girls have played 
away from home, and much pride was felt in their 
victory over a hitherto undefeated team. 

Arrangements have been made for the publishing 
of the annual, “The Battlefield,” and the photogra- 
phers have spent the week at the school making pic. 
tures. 

A party of the students of the school, chaperoned 
by several members of the faculty, attended the arts 
and crafts exhibit in Washington on January 22d. 
The students and chaperones had the pleasure of 
meeting President Wilson. 

Among the recent visitors to the school are: Dr. 
W. H. Heck, of the University of Virginia, who spoke 
to the students of both the normal school and the 
high school; Miss Lucy Coleman, principal of the 
Richmond School of Kindergartners. 

On last Friday night the Y. W. C. A. gave an inter- 
esting party. Mr. Coulter Carmichael, of Fredericks- 
burg, gave a number of readings in negro dialect 
Miss Fraser and Mr. Charles Hassell sang. The new 
Victor belonging to the school was used for the first 
time at a large entertainment. 

Miss Virginia Stone will speak at the meeting of 
the Eighth District Teachers’ Association to be held 
at Manassas this week. 





VIRGINIA POYLTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

Dean T. P. Campbell represented the V. P. I. at the 
meeting of the Association of Colleges in Richmond. 

At the annual joint meeting of the Virginia State 
Farmers’ Institute and Dairymen’s Association, [ean 
Campbell made an address on “The Relation cf the 
Agricultural College to the Farmers.” Other repre- 
sentatives there of the V. P. I were W. D. Saunders, 
R. E. Hunt, W. J. Schoene, J. R. Hutcheson and G. 
S. Ralston. 

At a recent meeting of the Science Club, Prof. J. 5. 
A. Johnson vresented a paper on “Steam Turbines.’ 
Lantern slides were given, showing turbines of the 
Westinghouse manufacture. Other speakers were 
Professors Holden and Vawter. 

Four corn club boys from Halifax county were 
sent by the banks of South Boston to the Farmers’ 
Short Course, all their expenses being paid. Ou! of 
a club of 200 boys, these four made the highest yield 
in Halifax county. 

The annual joint debate between the Maury auc 
Lee Literary Societies was held in the German (U9 
Hall Monday evening, February 22d. The sulect 
was “Resolved, That Immigrants to the United Si:tes 
Should be Subject to the Literacy Test.” 

A charter has been granted by the Society of \e 
chanical Engineers for the establishment of a 
dent branch of that Society of the V. P. I. Secretar 
C. W. Rice will visit this branch at its organiz: 
meeting. 

The Alumni Register of the Virginia Polyte:! nic 
Institute has recently appeared. Among the i! ms 
given are the following: Total number of gradu:'es, 
1,035; deceased, 67; total number of living gradu'es, 
968. 
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sociate Professor C. P. Miles is now the presi- 
der of the General Alumni Association. 

c. R. Mann, of the University of Chicago, rep- 
iting the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
: of Teaching, spent several days at the V. P. 2. 
ving the methods of instruction. He is gather- 


ing data from the engineering schools of the country, 
co-operating with the joint Committees on Education 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, the So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 


School Mews 


REMINGTON SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE 
HAS FINE MEETING 


\lr. WV. W. Newcomer, Impersonator, Entertains Large 
\udience, Remington, Va., February 13, 1914. 


\fter the disposal of the business before the league, 
Mir. W. W. Newcomer gave a miscellaneous program 
o! readings. He was greeted by a large and enthusi- 

: audience. Owing to the nature of the enter- 
tainment, the Parish Hall was secured for the meet- 
il The hall was packed, and the meeting was a 
ereat success in every respect. Refreshments were 
served by the teachers and scholars of the high 
s‘hool; a good sum was realized from that source. 
This money will be used to purchase maps, etc., for 
ihe lower grades. The audience showed its apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Newcomer’s splendid program by re- 
peated encores. The humorous selections were popu- 
lar, but no number was given with such telling effect 
as the final one, that wonderfully sweet poem, by 
Tennyson, entitled “Crossing The Bar.” 

\ir. Newcomer has appeared before a Remington 
audience before; his presentation of Mr. Joe Jeffer- 
son's dramatization of “Rip Van Winkle” was a rare 
treat, and his program of miscellaneous readings 
viven here Friday evening proved to even the most 
critical that he is a real artist, and a very versatile 
one. The friends of the school greatly appreciate 
\lr. Newcomer's aid. It is hoped that after the roads 
improve, he may consent to give another entertain- 
ment. If he will, the Parish Hall will not hold the 


crowd. 





MERCHANT MARINE ESSAY CONTEST 


Seventy-six first grade high schools of this State 
have entered the Merchant Marine Essay Contest in- 
augurated last fall by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Newport News. As the conditions of the contest re- 
quire that each school, in order to be eligible, must 
furnish at least three contestants, it goes without 
saying that a large number of pupils are competing 
for honors. 

The Newport News Chamber of Commerce, through 
iis enterprising secretary, Mr. John B. Locke, pro- 

ited the contest with the dual purpose of stimu- 
lating interest in an American Merchant Marine and 

encouraging the school children of this State to 
learn to write on assigned subjects. In addition to 
rnishing the literature needed to assist the con- 
'estants, the chamber offers a gold medal to each 
st grade high school pupil who prepares the best 
).per at his school. Moreover, there will be another 
d still handsomer medal for the essayist whose 
mposition is rated the best of all those submitted. 
a word, this will give a State-wide flavor to the 


ntest. 


The subject matter must be treated in a twofold 
way—that is, the writer must discuss both the de- 
cadence and the restoration of the Merchant Marine. 
Each essay must contain not less than 1,000 nor 
more than 2,500 words, and all the papers must be 
filed with the principals of schools on or before April 
Ist. After they have been judged by local commit- 
tees, they will be further passed upon by judges in 
Richmond. 





CLEAN-UP DAY AT BETHLEHEM 


Bethlehem school and civic league, at its last 
meeting, appointed Saturday, February 6th, for the 
members to come to the school and clean out the 
undergrowth back of our new three-room building. 

Much to the delight of those working for the best 
interests of our school, the weather was favorable 
and we had quite a turn-out of men and boys with 
axes and grubbing-hoes. One man brought his team 
and hauled the logs off the grounds. It is needless 
to say that the building and grounds make a much 
more presentable appearance. The attendance of the 
men was perhaps increased by the fact that the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of Bethlehem church postponed 
their “Quilting” until the 6th and brought dinner 
for themselves and the men. The ladies at Bethle- 
hem, as elsewhere, always do all they can to improve 
the looks of things. 

Our league observed the good-roads meeting in 
January and we hope it will be effective in better- 
ing the condition of the roads leading to the school. 
We expect to have a physician of the vicinity to meet 
with us at our regular meeting this month in the 
interest of health. He has promised to bring his 
microscope and show us some of the things that a 
fly can carry on its feet. 

Whether we have a better league this year because 
we have a better school, or a better school because 
we have a better league, your informant is not pre- 
pared to say, but one thing that he is prepared to 
vouch for is that the school is certainly better than 
we have had here before, to his knowledge. 

JAMES A. ARMSTRONG. 


SCHOOL NEWS FROM NORFOLK COUNTY 





At a meeting of the Norfolk County Teachers’ As- 
sociation held in South Norfolk school building Jan- 
uary 23d, Prof. H. E. Bennett, of William and Mary 
College gave a very practical and instructive address 
on “Daily Problems in Teaching.” 

All of the teachers in the county are members of 
this association. The dues for the session are one 
per cent of one month's salary. After paying the 
dues of twenty-five cents per member to the State 
Association, the remaining amount is spent in the 
purchase of several sets of the books of “The Reading 
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Course.” These are kept in the superintendent’s 
office and the teachers are allowed to take them out 
and keep them for two weeks. By this plan all of 
the teachers have an opportunity to read the books 
of “The Reading Course” at a very small cost. 

At a meeting of the colored teachers of the county 
Miss Carrie Wal- 


held the afternoon of January 23d, 
ter, of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute, gave a very forceful and helpful address on 
“School Sanitation.’ 

A. H. FOREMAN, 


Division Superintendent. 


ST. CLAIR DISTRICT, SMYTH COUNTY, ADOPTS 
RESOLUTIONS FAVORING STATEWIDE COM- 
PULSORY EDUCATION AND MEDICAL IN- 
SPECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
achers of St. Clair District, Smyth county, 


Landsdown School, Smyth 
1915, adopt the following 


We, the te 
Virginia, in 
county, Va., 
resolutions: 

First, Be it resolved that we 
cord in favor of State-wide Compulsory Education in 
the State of Virginia. 

Second, Be it resolved 


session at 


January 30, 


as a body go on re- 


that we as a body go on 
record in favor of Medical Inspection for the school 
children of Smyth county, and pledge ourselves to 
support any measure tending to the conservation of 
the health of our pupils. 

Third, Be it resolved that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to each of our county papers, and one 
to the Virginia Journal of Education. 

ADA WYATT, Secretary. 


PURCELLVILLE CIVIC LEAGUE HOLDS 


MONTHLY MEETING 


. . . ' 
The Junior Civic League of the Purcellville Graded 


School held its regular monthly meeting on Decem- 
ber 23. After rendering a Christmas program, the 
outdoor Christmas tree was unloaded. Every one, 
even the visitors, received a gift or token of remem- 
brance. 

This league, organized last fall, has a live mem- 
bership of twenty-seven, and is a pregressive, active 


band of workers. Among other evidences of their 
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introduction of a warm dinner one 
an innovation enjoyed by all. 

EVA SMITH, Secretary 
A. FLOYD DILLON, President. 


progress is the 
day of each week- 


ENTHUSIASTIC MEETING IN FREDERICK 
‘ 

Perhaps the largest school meeting of any district 
ever held in the county took place on Friday, Janu- 
ary 22d, at White Hall. This is a beautiful Village, 
located near the West Virginia line, and nestles in 
the heart of the apple belt. The school building, 
which is a modern structure, containing two large 
rooms, is located on the suburbs of the village on a 
two-acre lot, which was donated a few years ago by 
one of the progressive citizens of the town. It is 
adorned by a grove of large oak trees and presents 
a very attractive appearance. Long before the hour 
for opening, on all of the roads leading to the meet- 
ing place could be seen long lines of vehicles from 
every portion of the district. 

The interior of the building presented a most 
tractive appearance. Well oiled floors, spotless walls 
decorated with small banners, beautiful pictures and 
exquisite drawings, the latter the handiwork of the 
pupils. The recently installed furnace, the rooms 
furnished with modern single patent desks, the at- 
tractiveness of the school elicited much well-merited 
praise for the excellent teachers in charge, Misses 
Minnie MclIlwee and Ida Gordon. 

The exercises began at 10:30 o’clock wth introdue- 
tory remarks by the vice-president of the Teachers’ 
Association from Stonewall District, Mr. Cephas 
Fahnestock, who introduced as the first speaker Mr. 
A. J Williard, the well-known pen artist, who is now 
principal of the Kauffman School, and who made a 
very interesting talk on the history of penmansh’p, 
and made many valuable suggestions to the teachers, 
giving illustrations on the blackboard. 

Eycellent addresses on timely subjects were made 
by Misses Florence Allen and Louise Grenault, and 
Messrs. Preston Paulett, James Lindsay, Leslie Fries, 
Professor Bowers, N. D. Cool and Rev. W. T. Walters. 

The first speaker of the afternoon session was Su- 
perintendent M. M. Lynch, who took as his theme 
“Tlliteracy in Virginia,” and who impressed upon 
teachers and patrons the importance of this subject, 
and urged upon all, as a patriotic duty, to see to i 
that every child in the county of Frederick shoul 
receive at least the rudiments of an education an 
that illiteracy should be entirely eliminated. 


t 
al- 


t 
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News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 


JANUARY REPORTS 


An English Commercial Course has been intro- 
duced in the Accomae C. H. high school. We began 
with sixteen students, four typewriters, experienced 
commercial teacher, salary $50 per month. The stu- 
dents are charged a fee of $2.50 payable in advance 
for this department. I visited Pocomoke City, Md., 
high school and observed the commercial department 
and the manual training department, and lectured to 
the high school students and the civic school league 
of that city. A few cases of smallpox are in this 


county, causing a slight interruption of work. The 
roads are very bad this month. 
G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 
7 


The Alexandria city schools were closed on Gen 
ral Lee’s birthday, January 19th. Appropriate exe! 
cises were held in all the schools on January 18th t 
commemorate the beautiful life and pure charact: 
of our Great Southern Chieftain. The regular sem 
annual examinations were conducted in all tl 
schools last week. W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 
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ie Amelia county schools are in good condition, 
ing good averages, and reaching our people. Bad 
; and bad weather have not hurt us materially. 
e schools of Nottoway are doing nicely, notwith- 
ling the fact that we are having very bad 
weather. Cc. B. BOWRY, Supt. 
se 
was due to my absence from Charles City, James 
( and New Kent counties that I do not report a 
jareer number of visits. On December 15th, we left 
for Kansas. If I could report my visits to schools 
in Kansas, Illinois and Ohio, my report would make 
4 -reditable showing. My interest in schools was 
with me through the entire trip ang the schools I 
visited were doing fine work. But we have schools 
i) Virginia that are equal to those I saw. From 
t | saw of the schools and learned from those 
have and are holding State positions in Kansas, 
rural schools are far ahead of theirs. Virginia 
should be very proud of her schools and the wonder- 
ful pregress of her educational work. We need more 
| workers of the right kind and we can march 
ahead of any State in the Union. The rural school 
must come up. W. B. COGGIN, Supt. 
&s © 
The attendance in Culpeper has been good, not- 
withstanding the severe weather—cold, with rain, 
snow and wind the whole month. I have been too 
unwell to do any visiting to schools. The contractor 
for the six-room building has agreed to accept the 
nount of subscriptions, $800, in payment to that 
suint on the house at Brandy. 
J. M. BECKHAM, Supt. 
se SS 
\ll is quiet along the Rappahannock. During the 
month, Prof. J. H. Binford visited Essex and held 
several good meetings. Bad weather prevented us 
from holding two other meetings. We had a meeting 
of the teachers of the county in Tappahannock Jan- 
vary 29th to plan for our annual school rally day, 
which will be held April 23d. Notwithstanding the 
terrible conditions of the roads, 80 per cent of the 
teachers were present and we had a splendid meet- 
ing WM. GREGORY RENNOLDS, Supt. 
Se &F SF 
The weather in Fauquier county for the past two 
months has been so extremely bad that it has been 
impossibe to do any visiting of schools. 
E. A. SMITH, Supt. 
Mw MS MS 
The illness of Superintendent Shepherd, of Flu- 
vanna county, prevented him from making as many 
visits to his schools as he hoped to do. Reports from 
the schools show that the average attendance has 
been reduced by whooping cough, measles mumps; 
and also the very severe weather, together with bad 
has affected the attendance. 
THOS. H. SHEPHERD, Supt. 
a 
| doubt if there was ever a time in the history of 
our country when strong talks in the school room on 
richt living were more needed than to-day. All right 
in the open; behind the screen vulgarity, evil 
thoughts, degrading influences and words for which 
God says He will not hold the user guiltless. If 
ever the devil sent a potent, subtle influence to dull 
the mind, dwarf the body and degrade the soul of a 
little boy, it is found in a cigarette. There is an 
inflmence like a slimy serpent crawling stealthily 


al 


roads, 


from the pit of a lost world that is leading our boys 
to think that smoking cigarettes, making improper 
remarks about girls, using vulgar words and taking 
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the name of God in vain make a man. What a tre- 
mendous obligation is upon us to overcome these in- 
fluences with the “things that are pure, lovely and 
of good report.”’ R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 
es MS 
We are working for an all-round seven months’ 
term in Gloucester county for our single and double 
room schools with bright prospect of success. De- 
spite bad roads and unfavorable weather, our enroll- 
ment increased in January 116 
R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 
se x 
The schools in Grayson county have been disturbed 
on account of epidemics, otherwise the showing is 
good. A very gratifying thing to me is that patrons 
are calling for me all over the county to come an@ 
locate new schools buildings, and in most instances 
they are asking for combination of one-room schools 
into two and three-room houses. The one and two- 
room appropriation is the greatest thing yet to pry 
communities to supplement and extend terms. 
G. F. CARR, Supt. 
Se © 
I have been unable to visit the schools of Greene 
and Madison on account of the serious illness of my 
wife. I hope, however, to visit many schools in Feb- 
ruary. I have kept in touch with the schools by com- 
munication through the mails. The enrollment up 
to this time far exceeds anything we have had here- 
tofore. J. N. MILLER, Supt. 
J J ™ 
Three colored schools in Greenesville county have 
been closed on account of smallpox, 
HENRY MACLIN, Supt. 
Ss SM 
The extremely bad weather during practically the 
whole of January made the roads almost beyond 
travel, and this, coupled with my sickness for a short 
time during the month, prohibited me from visiting 
very many of the schools of Hanover. Our average 
enrollment has felt the effect of the weather and 
other conditions considerably, being thereby very 
much lessened, but I hope that the month of Feb- 
ruary will see a large increase over that of January. 
JNO. H. WICKHAM, Supt. 
& © 
A growing interest of today in King William is 
that in school and civic leagues. There are now ten 
white leagues and twenty colored leagues, and they 
all have regular monthly meetings. The leading citi- 
zens of each community are becoming members of 
the leagues. The schools are now preparing for their 
first school fair to be held at the Courthouse in April. 
The teachers of King William made a total of 263 
visits to homes during January. 
H. RAGLAND EUBANK, Supt. 
7 a 7 a J 
I have just returned from a trip to Mathews. I 
saw every teacher in her school room but one, and 
found all, or nearly all, doing good work. The chil- 
dren are attending fairly well, although nearly every 
teacher complained of tardiness of the children. 
Mathews is a good county. It has a splendid future 
educationally; its people are intensely interested in 
educating their children. We planned for another 
good school building to be built before next fall by 
the white people near Port Haywood. The _ school 
fair catalogues for Mathews and Middlesex school 
fairs have been given to the printer; they will be 
distributed to the children in the early part of March. 
The school fairs of each of my splendid little coun- 
ties are great. Everybody comes and insists that we 
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do not discontinue them. They grow in interest and 
size each year. 

Muddy roads prevented any further activities in 
Middlesex. January is Mathews’ month for visita- 
tion. The colored people of this county have become 
very enthusiastic for better schools. They have now 
plans for three four-room buildings, good ones. 
They are preparing for a big educational rally and 
exhibit of school work during the early part of April. 

E. C. PERCIFULL, Supt. 
Ss SS 

We enter this month three new buildings, which 
cost about $4,000. These houses are all in the coun- 
try districts of Montgomery county. 

JOHN H. STEPHENS, Supt. 
we oS 

In Nelson county our mud roads have been almost 
impassable during the present month, but as the con- 
dition of roads is a big factor in the school question, 
I am glad to report that the Massies Mill district is 
expending the proceeds of a $35,000 bond issue in 
building permanent roads, and an election has been 
ordered in the Lovingston district on March 2d to 
approve a bond issue of $35,000 for construction of 
permanent roads. The Blue Ridge Railway has be- 
gun the construction of its line from Tye River Sta- 
tion on the Southern Railway to Tyro at the foot of 
the Blue Ridge. H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 

MS MS 

The Patrons’ League of Stonewall Jackson School, 
Newport News, Miss Ruth Blanton, principal, will 
give an art exhibit February 24-27 in the interest of 
a library for the school. Miss Bessie Barclay, super- 
visor of Art, will assist in arranging the display. 
The work of the schools will be shown. This move- 
ment is going to be a great success financially and 
educationally. Great interest is being manifested in 
the plan. Mr. A. L. Lincoln, State Sehool Inspector, 
paid us a visit this month, spending three days with 
us visiting the schools. We were favorably im- 
pressed with him and hope he gained an equally 
favorable impression of us. Dr. W. S. Deffenbough, 
Chief of Division of School Administration of the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., visited the schools this month 
and addressed the Teachers’ Institute. The Doctor 
paid us a visit two years ago. We were glad to have 
him write us on “My Impression of the Schools of 
Newport News.” The old, as well as the young, like 
to hear words of praise. They inspire us to greater 
efforts. Mid-winter examinations are held this 
month preparatory to beginning the second half ses- 
sion February Ist. 
E. W. HUFFMAN, Acting Supt. 

eS © OM 

Illness in my family prevented me from visiting 
the schools of Page and getting to Rappahannock. 

JOHN H. BOOTON, Supt. 
MS © ff 

The Board of Aldermen of Petersburg unanimously 
concurred in action of the Common Council in vot- 
ing a bond issue of $100,000 for the erection of three 
school buildings for negro children. Funds from this 
issue will be available as soon as condition of bond 
market justifies sale of bonds. Selection and plans 
are now in progress. These new buildings will re- 
place old ones. The plans of the school board in- 
clude a complete rehabilitation of negro schools as to 
buildings, location and curriculum, Plans are now 
forming for the petition to the City Council and 
Board of Aldermen for an additional bond issue for 
the erection of a new high school building. A new 
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grammar school building is in process of construe. 
tion and will be ready for occupancy next fall. 
F. M. MARTIN, Supt. 
Ss Ss 
In Pittsylvania county a four-room school building, 
intended as a consolidation of two one-room schools, 
was completed during the month, and a two-room 
structure is well on the way. Our school fair cata- 
logue in the hands of a competent committee wil] 
soon be ready for use in the schools. We hope to be 
bonored on the occasion, October next, by the highly 
helpful presence of our State Superintendent as here- 
tofore. We claim to be doing well, but are conscious 
of room for improvement, and are therefore working 
vigorously to accomplish better things and to keep 
up a healthy and progressive esprit-de-corps. At 
Schoolfield, on the 18th and 19th instants, will be 
held our second meeting for this year of our County 
Teachers’ Association and Institute. In this school 
during the month two new teachers have been added, 
making the total to date seventeen and an enrollment 
of 715. F. B. WATSON, Supt. 
x J a 7 os 
In Princess Anne county, we have completed a 
large brick annex to the Kempsville consolidated 
school. We transport a large number of pupils to 
this school. Notwithstanding the extreme cold and 
rainy weather, with roads in terrible condition, this 
schoo] made an average attendance of 94 plus in the 
month of January, which was partly due to good 
wagon service. O. B. MEARS, Supt. 
Se S&S 
Mr. J. H. Binford, Secretary of the Co-operative 
Education Association, and Dr. A. W. Freeman, As. 
sistant Commissioner of Health, made a canvass of 
Prince William county during the last week in Janu- 
ary, making educational addresses at a number of 
different points emphasizing the work of the civic 
leagues and the value and possibility of medical in- 
spection in country schools. The meetings were well 
attended in spite of the very bad condition of the 
roads. ‘The addresses were full of life and power, 
and the people everywhere were edified and de- 
lighted. The prospect of a medical survey of the 
county is bright. The school leagues and the board 
of supervisors are expected to make this possible. 
The people of Prince William are grateful to these 
gentlemen for their visits to the county. 
GEO. G. TYLER, Supt. 
S&S S&S 
January was a very unfavorable month for schools 
in the county of Pulaski, but as a rule they kept up 
remarkably well. The average daily attendance for 
the whole county was about 85 per cent of enroll- 
ment. I was prevented from doing much visiting 
among rural schools by a severe spell of toothache or 
neuralgia, which persisted for two weeks. All pros 
pects are now very encouraging. I wonder when 
that one and two-room school fund will be distrib 
uted. BE. L. DARST, Supt 
S&S MS 
Because of rheumatism, I have up to this time 
been unable to visit but few schools. However, this 
part of my work has not been neglected. Ever) 
school in my county has been visited by competent 
members of my school boards and others, and full 
reports on the general conditions made to me of such 
visits. Through this medium and personal corre 
spondence I have kept in close touch with my trach- 
ers and the educational life of my county. This year. 
so far, I am sure we have made good progress. Ou! 
enrollment has increased 311; our teachers’ mee! ings 
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it different districts have been better attended; 
“pa rons’ Day” throughout the county was a full suc- 
n more than sixty schools. We have just com- 
i two modern school buildings, and have three 
under contract, cost aggregating $24,000. 
ry teacher in Scott county is a subscriber to 
the Virginia Journal Education. Permit me to add 
all my teachers each year for more than twenty 


yt since the Journal was reorganized by that 
$] lid trio: E. C. Glass, John A. McGilvray and W. 
A. Jenkins—have subscribed for the Journal. 


e Journal has been and is the most helpful 
agency in my school work. I commend it most heart- 
ily to my fellow-superintendents—not in broken 
doses. See that all your teachers are subscribers. 

W. D. SMITH, Supt. 

; se 
\liss Agnes Randolph, of Richmond, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Anti-Tuberculosis Association of Vir- 
ginia, spent the first week of February in Smyth 
county. She was sent out by the State Health De- 
partment, and her work among the parents and pu- 
pils of our schools has had a telling effect. Prepara- 
tions are being made for the annual Smyth county 
contests in spelling, recitations, declamation, instru- 
mental music, debate and athletics. These exercises 
will cover a period of two days, and all the schools 
will send representatives. 
B. E. COPENHAVER, Supt. 


es © 
The one and two-room buildings in Chancellor Dis- 
trict, Spotsylvania county, approximate cost $550 


and $1,250, are constructed according to require- 
ments. I visited them while under construction and 
approved their plans, etec., but failed to get exact 
memorandum of size of timbers, etc., so have been 
unable to forward to Department the proper form for 
approval, but will do so soon. Several fine meetings 
were held in Chancellor during the month. 

Three interesting and profitable meetings of teach- 
ers and patrons were held in Stafford this month. 
We are seeking through these meetings to gain the 
personal interest and co-operation of the people in 
each community in an effort for better schools. 

JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 
a 7 a] & 

Our second County Teachers’ Association for the 
year was held at Tazewell, January 29 and 30. While 
the weather was against us, yet most of the county 
teachers attended the meeting, which was one of the 
most enthusiastic meetings ever held in this division. 
Professor Avent, Radford Normal, was present dur- 
ine the meeting and gave some instructive talks on 
the various subjects assigned for discussion on the 
yrozram. 

; Considering the cold weather and presence of con- 
tavious diseases, our schools are progressing satisfac- 
torily. W. ARCHIE THOMPSON, Supt. 

, ss 

\ school league has been organized at New Market, 
Shenandoah county. Cc. V. SHOEMAKER, Supt. 

—- SF SK 

The school board of Norfolk city has requested the 
Councils to appropriate $200,000 to build a boys’ high 
school located on Jackson Park. 

RICHARD A. DOBIE, Supt. 
es 
ery rainy weather and consequent bad roads 
kept the enrollment of Southampton county for the 
month of January below our expectation. The rain- 
fall in this section of Virginia was for the past 
month, according to our weather man, greater than 


that for the same month in thirty-one years. In 
spite of this, however, our enrollment and attend- 
ance were better than last year for January. 
G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 
a J 5 7 a J 
The school at Lackeys, York county, is the banner 
school for January in attendance; only one pupil was 
absent one day. Miss Frances Hardaway is the faith- 
ful teacher. All of our schools have been well at- 
tended in spite of the bad weather. The Colored 
Teachers’ Institute was held at Rising Sun School, 
York county, with a good attendance of teachers and 
patrons. Our good friends, Miss Walters, of Hamp- 
ton, and Mr. Jackson Davis, were present to help us 
in this work. A. J. RENFORTH, Supt. 
es © 
I have not been physically able to do more than the 
office work and attend several emergency school 
meetings in Caroline. I am thankful to say the 
schools are doing exceptionally well and I have kept 
in close touch with them by correspondence, While 
our roads have been in a worse condition than for 
years I am not giving that as a reason for not visit- 
ing the schools. JOHN WASHINGTON, Supt. 
es © 
For a number of years we have held in the county 
of Frederick, under the auspices of our County 
Teachers’ Association, district meetings in every dis- 
trict during the month of January. These meetings 
are in charge of the vice-presidents of the County 
Association, there being one in each district. Every 
teacher is expected to attend and receives pay for 
the day. The patrons of all the schools in the dis- 
trict are invited, and they usually attend in large 
numbers. An excellent dinner is always served by 
the ladies of the community in which the meeting 
is held. The morning session is spent in the reading 
of papers and the discussion of the same by the 
teachers. The afternoon is given to addresses by 
prominent local speakers and a literary and musical 
program by the pupils. The meetings this year were 
held at Evendale, White Hall, Gainsboro, Gore and 
Middletown. At the last named place the lunch was 
prepared and served in excellent style by the young 
ladies of the domestic science class of the Agricul- 
tural High School. Among the speakers at the Mid- 
dletown meetings was Professor J. H. Binford, who 
is very popular in this county, and who, as usual, 
delivered an excellent address. On the 6th of Febru- 
ary, our regular monthly meeting of the Teachers’ 
Association was held with nearly every member pres- 
ent. Interesting reports from all district meetings 
were read. A fine address was delivered by Profes- 
sor Binford. We find these monthly meetings very 
helpful. The superintendent is enabled to keep in 
touch with the teachers and an opportunity is 
afforded for an exchange of ideas which is beneficial 
to all. MAURICE M. LYNCH, Supt. 
s&s SF SK 
In Halifax county, the continuous rains during the 
month of January and the consequent impassable 
roads very much interrupted the superintendent’s 
visitations. Despite the inclement weather, however, 
the average attendance for the month was very 
gratifying, especially in the consolidated graded 
schools. I note the Journal reported my visits to 
schools during the month of December as 13; it 
should have been 44. H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 
s&s © 
Rockingham county lost about $2,500 as a result of 
reducing tax on bank deposit. The district school 
boards are now preparing their estimates to be pre- 
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sented to the board of supervisors according to law. 
In the estimates thus far sent in, four new school 
houses are asked for. If these estimates are granted 
by the board of supervisors, the valuation of school 
property in Rockingham county will be increased 
about $30,000. We now have in Rockingham county 
276 schools. The school spirit in the county is good. 
A number of patrons in each district, also the dis- 
trict boards, are urging the supervisors to raise the 
tax rate in Rockingham county. The request for a 
raise in the levy has often been made by the dis- 
trict boards, but never before have the people stood 
as they are doing at present. The last half 
of the session of 1914-15 started off well, and every 
indication shows that when the term closes, it will 
go on record as a most successful one. The exami- 
nation committee will meet in the near future to 
prepare questions for the uniform examination. This 
examination will be given at the close of the term. 
The county school board gave the uniform examina- 
tion a fair trial last year and it proved successful. 
G. H. HULVEY, Supt. 


J s 


The weather and roads have been bad this month, 
but the attendance of the schools in Alleghany 
county, in most instances, has been good. The medi- 
the pupils has been continued in 
the town school. Just as soon as the weather per- 
mits, the country schools will be examined. A foot- 
bridge about 200 feet long over Jackson river at the 
Mt. Pleasant School has been completed. This per- 
mits quite a number of pupils to attend school more 
Natural Well School has bought an inter- 
national dictionary. Falling School has ordered a 
dictionary and a library. We are trying to arrange 
for medical examination of the pupils in the Clifton 
schools just as soon as it is understood 

J. G. JETER, Supt. 


by them 


cal examination of 


regularly. 


Forge city 
by all. 
b “ 


I am pleased to report that in Bunenburg county 
we now have enrolled in our schools 89.4 per cent of 
the white pupils of school age, and our average at- 
tendance is 10 per cent better this session than last. 

ISHAM T. WILKINSON, Supt. 
. ss. 
health has been poor, and 
my physician, I have con- 
almost exclusively in 
against exposure 


Since November, my 
following instructions of 
fined myself to office work 
Albemarle county. Instructions 
were specific and positive. 

H. M. McMANAWAY, Supt. 
. MS 


Four days were spent with Miss Rhea C. Scott, of 
the Home Demonstration Work, visiting schools in 
the interest of canning club ork recently provided 
Miss Juliet Gish, of Bedford 


for in Bedford county. 
City, has been appointed as local worker. 
@. M. ABBOT, Supt. 
MS MS OS 


fifty-one teachers made the 
honor roll for January. Unison and Lincoln ordered 
libraries. Dr. Flannagan and Miss Randolph at- 
tended the meeting of Federated Societies in the in- 
terest of Loudoun county follow-up work. Plans for 
a new building at Aldie are complete. The building 
will cost about $7,000.00. Unison people are serious 
about the matter of a new building. Watch them. 
W. G. EDMONDSON, Supt. 


In Loudoun county, 
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in essentials. 





Practically all the criticisms made upon the elementary schools by the 
business public are due to the failure of the schools to produce efficiency 
Little wonder that a new system of instruction, 


Thompson’s Minimum Essentials 











school. 


Its value is threefold. 
subjects. 
tacts. 
work in his own schools. 





information, address 





70 Fifth Avenue 


nabling teachers to accomplish the desired result, leaped into instantaneous popularity. 


This labor-saving device provides a series of graded drill papers for rapid oral and 
written tests on those fundamental facts of arithmetic, language, grammar and geog- 
raphy which should become the permanent possession of every pupil before leaving 


It teaches the pupil the fundamental facts of his school 
It gives the teacher a means of testing accurately the knowledge of these 
It furnishes the superintendent with an illuminating gauge of the efficiency of 


Have you made the test for efficiency? 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers, 


In writing for sample sheets and full 





New York 
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J. EVERETT WILL, Principal. 


What Makes a Successful 
Summer School? 


Giood instructors are undoubtedly the first 
requirement for a successful summer school. 
Those listed below from two departments give 
some idea of the Peabody standard in this re 
spect. 

Lnglish Department.—Dr. C. Alphonso 
Smith, Univ. of Va.: Dr. Edwin Mims, Van 
derbilt Univ.; Dr. George Herbert Clarke. 
Univ. of Tenn.; Dr. Henry N. Snyder 
Wolford College; Prof. J. W. Sewell, Nash- 
ville Publie Schools; Prof. Lula O. Andrews; 
Dr. James B. Wharey, Univ. of Texas; Miss 
Mary Clay Iliner; Miss Roberta DuBose; and 
Miss T. Elizabeth Davis. 

The 25 term-courses are:—Teaching of Ele- 
mentary English, both terms, 2 sections; 
Grammar and the Teaching of Grammar, both 
terms, 2 sections; Iligh School Composition, 
Ist term only; First Year College Composi- 
tion, both; Advanced English Composition. 
Ynd; Teaching of Literature in the Iligh 
School, both; Teaching of Composition in the 
High School, 2nd; Types of Literature, both; 
Gieneral Survey of English Literature from 
Milton to Tennyson, both; American Litera- 
ture, both; Shakespeare, with special consider- 
ation of the Great Tragedies, Ist; Nineteenth 
Century Prose Writers through the Victorian 
Period, 2nd: Browning, Tennyson, ana Words- 
worth, Ist; Modern Dramatists, 2nd. 

Tlistory Department.—Dr. R. P. Brooks. 
Univ. of Ga.: Prof. W. L. Fleming, Univ. of 
La.: Dr. Fred M. Fling, Univ. of Neb.; Dr. 
G. L. Sioussat, Vanderbilt Univ.; and Prof. 
R. E. Womack, Ark. State Normal. 

They will give:—Review Course in Civics. 
both terms: History of Tennessee, Ist term 
only; Southern History, both: English Has- 
tory, both: Review of American History. both; 
American History from the Civil War to the 
Present. both: Industrial Ilistory of America. 
both: Roman History, Ist: Latin-American 
History, 2nd: Methods of Teaching History. 
Ist: Modern European History. Ist; French 
Revolution, 2nd; and Greek History, 2nd. 


The regular spring quarter opens March 13. 
The first term of the summer quarter extends 
from June 17 to July 23, the second term 
July 24 to August 28 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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Clyde W. Saunders 


Printer and Publisher 


12th and Cary St., Richmond, Va. 





The Johns Hopkins University 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 


SUMMER COURSES 


Six weeks: July 5 to August 12, 1915. 
CREDITS TOWARDS M. A. AND B. A. DEGREES 


Courses cilered in Education, History, Languages, 
Mathematics, Politics Sciences, Domestic Sclence and | 
Manual Training. A Demonstration School will be con- | 
ducted. Libraries and Laboratories available. Living in. | 
expensive. For circular address, 


E. F. BUCHNER, Director 














CORNELL = UNIVERSITY—SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 6—AUGUST 13 


Instruction for teachers in all high school subjects. 
including Oral English, and Spanish. 

Music, Manual Training, Nature Study and 
Gardening, for high school and grades. Many 
courses in Physics, Chemistry, and the Biologic 
Sciences, including their applications in Agriculture 
and Home Economies. Cornell affords a very un- 
usual combination of university equipment and rare 
opportunities for out-of-door work in garden and 
field, forest and stream. For announcement write 
Registrar of the University, Ithaca, N. Y. 








The University of Chicago 


Offers instruction during the Sur 
mer Quarter on the same basi 

yo * * during the other quarters of 

i academic year. 

\ The undergraduate colleges, | 
graduate schools, and the prof 
sional schools provide courses 

| Arts, Literature, Science, 
ommerce and Administra- 

| tion, Law, Medicine, Educa 

tion, and Divinity. Instru 

Is given by regular members of 

| University staff which is: augment 

j in the summer by appointment 

professors and instructors f1 

4 other institutions. 

Summer Quarter, 1915 
Ist Term June 21--July 28 
2d Term July 29--Sept. 3 

Detailed announcements will 

sent upon application, 






The University of Chicago 
Mitchell Tower Chicago, Illinois 
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University of Virginia Summer School 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, President 


JUNE 2d TO AUGUST 5th 


Courses lor College Credit Courses for High Schoel Teachers 
Courses for College Entrance Courses for Elementary Teachers 


several hundred different courses in the following subjects; Agriculture, Astronomy, Biology, Field 
fotany, Chemistry, Domestic Economy, Drawing, Education, English, French, Games, Geography, German, 
Greek, History. Hygiene and Sanitation, Latin, Library Methods, Manual Training, Mathematics, School 
Music, Philosophy, Physical Training, Physics, Psychology, Story Telling, Writing. Special courses in 
)rawing, School Music, School Gardening, Spanish, Aesthetic Gymnastics, Playgrounds and Recreation, 
Manual Training, Kindergarten with Observation Classes, Library Methods, Scout Masters’ Course, 
lomestie Science. 

Definite courses leading to Professional Elementary Certificates —primary and grammar grades. Also 
special High School Certificates and Certificates for Supervisors of Music, Drawing, Manual Training and 
\vriculture. A Special School of Art. Attendance last session from 34 States, 1,575. 


The Most Beautiful Group of Academic Buildings in the Country 
Pleasant summer climate. Comfortable accommodations at reasonable rates. Tuition for Non- 


Virginians, $12.00. Reduced railroad rates 
\lusic Festival, Fourth of July Pageant, Lectures, Rural Life Conference, Entertainments, Cheap Excur- 


sions to W ashington, Luray Caverns, Old Point, Monticello, 
Sixty-page Annnouncement will be sent upon application to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, University, Virginia 




















Luther 0. Draper Shade Company, -seproseceaiizeeetint 





4 6é ‘ 97 ~ - 
Draper’s ‘‘Sanitary Summer School 
Adjustable Window Shades VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


Valparaiso, Indiana 








b4 + was founded September If, 157 

The University the idea of giving to every per 

for opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an « 

within his reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be 

by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has bers n 
greater than that of the previous year. 





lead the market 









s eye 
rvice, Adjustabilit ip one of the largest in the 
Service, Adj ys The Summer School (27 ,%{he yy ig the 
r Term ll open May 25th d ll conti t elve weeks. The Mid- 
d W i P ti ee a Term Bs. yes aie ne on i se will c ; ue tw - st During 
an earing roper les. these terms the Un.versity will offer an « 4 from 
which students may select their work Ti inter- 
mediate, advanced and review work in the followir 
Preparator High S hool. Kis rgarten Methods, 
Departments Pein ary Meth ods Fal ucation, Manu Prain- 
Ask the schools who ing, Scientific, Classical, Engineering, Domestic Science " tural, Law 
Pharmacy, Medical, Dental, | xP yression ar nd i Mu 
Fine Art, Commerce, Phonography and Typewr: v 
use them and you will Domestic Science and Agriculture Di ones 
Science and Agricultural Bu Dye ss ss emit the Uni to accom- 
modaie all who wish work in oe departmer 
find that we have thous- silt teal i ceieibeail aabaiaibe teimnhiten with 
Teachers in the regular departmer ts with such review wor 
° they may desire. This is because of the fact that during the summer term 
ands of satisfied custo- then gular work of the University is offered the same as during the other 
. . 2 7 terms of the year spon depeche a teagan vy. Others t 
consecutive summer sessions rle purse of study, wt 
mers to take up special subjec eed rh a bool work, « 
= The University is well equipped with t 
Pat. Jan. 8, '07 ee lorator brary ete ford 
nts workir n 1 « ed 
Vr4 5 “Ts up ward for prep cle 
Write for sample today Te pes a = 
ists, as instructors 


THE wateidapebenegin ARE THE LOWEST 


Bc aaa with VF urn hed Room $1 Mito $ 
week. Catalog will be mailed free. Addr 


SPICELAND, INDIANA. HENRY B. BROWN, Pres., or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 
43rd Year Will Open September 21, 1915 
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“EMBECO” Quality Supplies 
‘*ADHESO” (Sticks like Glue) 


A d ve r ig 1 SI Nn g that Tel | S Unusual Sticking Qualities. For Mounting of Ex hibits 


Book binding, Construction Work etc., cannot be ejuale 


foz. tubes 10 cents Pint jars, 40 ce: 
m ge 8 i P $oz. jars, 25 cents Quart * 75 cents 
The Virginia Journal of Education HOLMES’ PLAN BOOKS 
i . 1 ‘. Be Syst atic. Kecord work accomplished and 
Reaches 2¢ ), 000 readers. stemnne ‘the future. : For all arades cones eat 
: Send for circular, Hach 30 cents 
It is the Official Organ of the BRADLEY SCISSORS 
‘ . A HAVE A PATENTED HANDLE DESIGN. Fit the fingers 
5! P sa naturally, prevent cramping. 
State Depar tment of I ublic In ta ging “4h ; “ti ei sharp points, $1.50 doz. 
. : No. 2- 436 blunt points, 1.50 doz. 
struction. Larger sizes also. Special quotation On gross orders 
i a P el aad Milton Bradley Co., 
It has no Competition in Virginia. SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
1209 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 





It goes into every County and a 
City of the State. 





EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


It appeals to the most intelligent Teachers desiring to take State examinations can recei\e¢ 
a material aid by the use of our condensed series of! 
class of readers. examination questions on all subjects. Write for informa 
tion. 
Try a good advertisement in our pages NATIONAL TEACHERS BUREAU 
BOX 662 RICHMOND, VA 


and see how well it will pay. 
— Ratesreasonable. Termson application. 








ATLANTA CHICAGO 
Teachers Wanted. Positions Waiting. 
Virginia Journal of Education, | | ,.. Nev0t Bxpstinced Teachers register wow. College 

we cannot fill, 


CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boulder, Colo., 
G. W. HAMPTON, Manager 


Office: Chamber of Commerce Building, Richmond, Va. 























PLACING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS 
Business Men's Clearing House, DENVER 


Investigates and Recommends Teachers for all Departments of School and College Work 


PROGRESSIVE AND PROFESSIONAL METHODS 
Established 1903 We have filled more than 8000 positions 


We Cover the Batire West and South. Southern Office, Albany, Georgia. 











TH E-BREWER-TEAC HER ’S-AGENC es, an. :n renter 
ERS, PRINCIPALS (and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








ALBERT YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY Did you get it’ tn ~Teachbingasa Business” you may find the 
reason why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations 
esterno Ufic of thirty years of the successes and failures of applications 


6 
Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











Chicago —414-416 Steinway Hall 


B.F. Clark Teachers Agency «+» iy'Sio.“New'vere tit side 


Baltimore, Md.—Munsey Bldg. 


Spokane, Wash.—Chamber of Com. Bldg. 
The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract 26th Year 
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LITTLE PEOPLE 


EVERYWHERE 


Everybody is thinking about 


WAM eNea| the war in Europe. This is the 


Che 


time to have the school chil- 
dren read such books as Fritz 
in Germany, Colette in France 


Siar Os 


and Boris in Russia. 


et 


3 


The normal life of the coun- 


oS 





tries is depicited in these books, 


ors 


LITTLE PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 


not the abnormal, war-harried 
condition made too familiar by 
Thees books, and ten others, are in 
(Each 


newspaper. 
‘Little 
ime, 45 cents postpaid.) They are supplementary 
ers,—good stories, with the human touch; chil- 


series People Eve.ywhere.’’ 


1 iike them; the information is acquired pain- 


LITTLE, BROWN &2 COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 











Ahir of Virginia Summer Schoo! 
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| 
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‘rade Teachers, and for Primary Teachers. 





June 22nd-—August 5th, 1915 


rhe most beautiful group of Academic Buildings 
Distinguished faculty. Attendance 
A working school, each course 


is country. 
> from 34 States. 


leading to definite credit. 


University and college credit for teachers and 
lents. Courses for college entrance. Professional 
ificate credit for High School Teachers, Grammar 
Strong 
artment for Kindergarten and Elementary 
‘hers. Courses in Manual Arts, Domestic 
uee, Agriculture and Montessori Methods. 


Series of high class entertainments, musical 


tures and lectures. 


luition $12 for non-Virginians. Room and 
Special reduced railroad rates. 
‘ursions to Washington, Luray Caverns, Old 
nut Comfort, Monticello. For illustrated folder 
otlicial announcement, write to 


rd reasonable. 


Director Summer School, 
University, Virginia 


Washington and Lee University 








FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 


Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
Virginia, with its lofty traditions and 
inspiring memories, it gives a 20th 
Century training amid the social 
culture of Old Virginia at its best, 
and gathers to its campus a select 
student- body States and 


foreign countries. For Catalogue, 


from 35 


Cc., address: 


PRESIDENT HENRY LOUIS SMITH 
LEXINGTON, - - VIRGINIA 








THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 








MANUAL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 
GAMES ‘AND MASS COMPETITIONS 


By CHARLES H. KEENE, M.D., Director of Hygiene, 
Minneapolis Public Schools 


Every teacher wants to Know how to conduct a standard 
course in physical training and direct che play of her 
pupils. 

Any teacher can do this by following Dr. Keene's Manual, 

which has already proved its success in both city and 

rural schools. 
BRIEF STATEMENT OF FEATURES 
1 The work for each of the eight grades given in 10 
lessons, consisting of physical exercises, fancy 
steps and games 

2 All directions for physical exercises, steps, and 
games fully described and illustrated 

3 Detailed description of steps which furnish the 
elements of folk dancing. 

4 Special exercises to overcome particular physical 
weak nesses or defects. 

5 Suggestions’ for organizing athletic work and 
carrying Ob Mass competitions. 

6 Model constitution for athletic association. 

7 Everything planned for the teacher who must 
carry on physical exercise work without the nelp 
of a supervisor or the advantage of special 
training 
Illustrated. 128 pages. Cloth, 72c. postpaid. 

Kraft paper, 30c. postpaid. 


WORt.D BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS MANILA 
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In the Big Wave of Agricultural 
and Industrial Education 


THE DODGE GEOGRAPHIES 


are demonstrating forcefully their great 
worth and increasing usefulness for the 
grades They challenge boys and girls to do 
something. They relate the home _ to 
geography, and show man’s agency in 
developing the earth. Thus they disclose to 
the child the geographic impulse in all life 
and industry, thereby enable him to take up 
with greater interest and intelligence, the 
related and now general studies of production 
and state development. 


South Sees Importance of the Books 


recognizes their ground value not only for 
geographic development, but for a more 
substantial citizenship. She sees it and is 
using the books. 
Send for free booklet 
A Geographer and His Work 


Rand McNally & Company 





Chicago New Work 





**Will prove invaluable to every teacher.” 
— Virginia Journal of Education 


Every teacher should take advantage of the adoption 
of this, the best book on the subject, by the Virvinia 
Teachers Reading Circle. 


THE WORK of the RURAL SCHOOL 


BY 
J. D. Eggleston, President of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institut 
AND 


Robert W. Bruere 
Terms to members of the Virginia State Te chers 
Reading Circle will be quoted on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square New York 


‘Will prove invaluable to every teacher. We predict 
for it a wide use in Teachers’ Reading Courses and asa text 
book in normal schools,summerschoolsand high schools, 

—Virginia Journal of Education. 


“We wish that every teacher of a rural school or any 
one interested in the growth of rural schools would read 
this book.”’ 

—Tne Normal Instructor. 


“Concrete, full of wholesome and helpful suggestions 
which can be used to advantage in every rural school, 
Furnishesinformation which the teachers and local leaders 
are in urgent need of at this time.” 

—O. H. Benson, 
Specialist in Charge of Club Work, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


“To the rural school teacher and to the citizen it wil! 


open up undreamed of possibilities.” 
—Southern Workman, 


“Teachers who wish toservetheir country com munities 
will find this book worth everything to them,” 
—Jessie Field, 
Secretary, Small Town and Country Dept., 
Yourg Women’s Christian Association. 
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Why Not Gwe Your Pupils 


thesame opportunity towin promotionand successas thelad whohas 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary in his school? Would not a requisition to your school 
authorities for a copy bring this all-knowing special teacher to your 
schoolroom? This New Creation answers with final authority all kinds 
of puzzling questions in spelling, pronunciation, definition, history, 


More Scholarly, Accurate, Convenient, and Authoritative than any other 







geography, biography, sports, trades, arts, and sciences. PTTL 
“ny = 

400,000 Vocabulary Terms. New Gazetteer, nearly | = 

(aa Hundreds of NEW Words not given 30,000 Subjects. = 
i in any other dictionary. Thousands of otherReferences. = 
: 12,000 Biographical Entries. Over 6000 Illustrations. = 
rf 2700 Pages. Colored Plates and Half-Tone Engravings. = 
: Regular Edition. Printed onstrong India-Paper Edition. Only half as thick, only half = 
book paper of the highest quality. as heavyas the Regular Edn. Printed onthin, = 

Size, 1234 x 934 x 5S inches. Wt., strong, opaque, India paper. Size, 12%x9% = 

1434 lbs. x 2\inches. Weight, only 7 lbs. = 


% 


aie 
% 
+ 
a. 
bie 
%. 
: 
il 
% 
i 
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sic 
\\a 





English Dictionary. Critical comparison with all other dictionaries is invited, 


WHY longer delay your requisition for a copy of the New International? 
WRITE for specimen pages of both Regular and India-Paper Editions, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. _,||_ 


reall 
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Summer Session, June 2i—August 4 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


(Agricultural and Mechanical College) 


BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Applied Biology, Horticulture, Agricultural 
Engineering, Preparatory Veterinary Medicine, Applied Chemistry, Chemical 
Engineering, Metallurgy and Metallography, Applied Geology, Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mining Engineering. Fifty- 


three Instructors, Thoroughly Equipped Shops, Laboratories and Barns. 


Entrance requirements fourteen units. Specified: In English, three units; 
in Mathematics, two and a half units; in History, two units: Optional, six and a 
half units. Steam heating and electric lights in dormitories and buildings. Pure 
water, regularly tested by college bacteriologist, in all college buildings and in 
town. Library 20,000 volumes. Farm of 1,100 acres. Military training under 


officer detailed by the U. S. Army. 


Two Year Shert Coarse in Agriculture, Short Ceurse in Dairying 
and Farmers’ Winter Course 


Total cost for session of nine months, including tuition and other fees, board, 
washing, uniforms, medical attendance, etc., $281.25. Cost to Virginia 


students, $256.75. 


The next session opens Wednesday, September 22, 1915. 


J.D. EGGLESTON, 
President 


Write io the Registrar for catalog. 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITOTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. Its DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITs DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, 
drawing, business law, political science. 


Ill. ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES AND COURSE OF LIBERAL 
ARTS. Provision is made for the members of the Second Class to elect 
between the courses of civil engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, 
of electrical engineering and of liberal arts. These courses are of two years 
duration and the scientific courses are illustrated by continuous field and 
laboratory practice. The degrees of B S. or B. A. are conferred upon all 
graduates. 


IV. Is DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into secttons, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets $325, 
for State cadets $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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A GENUINE BARGAIN 


Either four or eight maps 
x 54 inches in a Roller 
trout Case at $8.50 and $12.50. 

















Our competitors charge 
is much for the drop front 
cases which are not near so 
convenient. Every time they 
are used some one must get on 
a chair to open and close the 
doors. The Roller Front may 
he opened and closed from the 
floor without any _ trouble 
whatever. 








The maps include North 
America, South America, 
United States, The World, 
Eastern Hemisphere, Western 
Hemisphere, Europe, Asia and 
Africa, are Johnson’s :..e front is just like a rollertop desk. When open it is back of the 
Maps. maps and entirely out of the way. 


The Southern Desk Co. 


Box 337 = . = = . Hickory, N. C. 
































Heath’s English Classics 


This series includes some of the most notable editions which have ever been published for 
use in connection with the study of literature. They have received the strongest endorsement 
from teachers of experience and eminent authorities. ‘The series furnishes those volumes which 
are required in preparation for college entrance examinations in English in neat and attractive, 


yet inexpensive editions, carefully edited and printed. 


Modern Language Texts for Reading 


Over 400 titles are now inzluded in this series of reading texts in French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian. The building up of this series was distinctive both as regards the number of 
volumes and their general serviceableness. We now feel that we are io a position to be of un- 
usual service to teachers. Advice and suggestions with reference to courses, suitable text-bookes, 


ete., will always be most cheerfully furnished. 


D. C. Heath & Company, 
231+245 West 39th St., New York City 



































Approved Books for Teachers 


BRICKER’S AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS $0.80 
By (farland A. Bricker, B Ped., M A., Assistant 
Professor of Agricultural Education, Ohio State 
University. 


CHAMBERLAIN’S STANDARDS IN EDUCATION, INCLUD- 


ING INDUSTRIAL TRAINING $1.00 
By Arthur Henry Chamberlain, B.S., A.M... Dean 
and Professor of Education, Throop Polytechnic 


Institute, rasadena, Cal. 


DINSMORE’S TEACHING A DISTRICT SCHOOL $1.00 
By John Wirt Dinsmore, AM,.Head of Rural school 
Department, the Kent State Normal, Kent, ¢*hio: 
formerly Professor of Pedagogy, Normal School. 
Berea College. Berea, Ky. 


FARNSWORTA’S EDUCATION THROUGH MUSIC $1 00 
By Charles Hubert Farnsworth, Associate Profes- 
sor of School Music, Teachers College. Columbia 
University. 


GILLETTE’S VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By John M. Gillette Professor of Sociology, 
versity of North Dakota. 


$1.00 | 
Unt | 


KENNEDY’S RURAL LIFE AND THE RURAL SCHOOL $0.80 


By Josepnh Nennedy, ean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of North Dakota. 


$1.25 


Professor of 


PAINTER’S GREAT PEDAGOGICAL ESSAYS 
By F. V. N. Painter, A.M., D.D., 
Pedagogy, Roanoke College. 

ROARK’S PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION $1.00 
By Rurice N. Roark, Ph.D., late President, Eastern 
Kentucky State Normal school. 

SEELEY’S HISTORY OF EDUCATION, THIRD REVISED 

EDITION $1.25 
By Levi Seeley, Ph D., Professor of Pedagogy in the 
New .Jersey State Normal School. 
STAMPER’S TEXTBOOK ON THE TEACHING 
OF ARITHMETIC $1.00 


By Alva Walker Stamper, bh.D.. Head of the 
Department of Mathematics, State Normal School, 
Chico, Cal. 








Descriptive circulars sent 


on request 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Represented by James C. Martin, 705 American National Bank Building, Richmond, Virginia 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 























Auditorium Seating 











2000-2012 West Marshall S!,, 


Don’t you think it is about time you 


were placing your order? 


Once a customer always one. Un- 


less you place your order early you will 
be delayed in getting your seats for 


Commencement. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


Richmond, Va. 























